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A B STB ACT 

Submitted to the State Board of Education by the 
state Coordinator of American Indian Education and approved by the 
State Indian Education Advisory Councilt this report validates the 
existing e(>ucational needs of Michigan's Native population and 
presents ?%^rtinent data with a suggested guideline for the Board to 
act on. The paper's purpose is to: (1) provide background information 
on the educational needs of Michigan's Native youth and (2) inform 
the staff and the Board about recent Federal legislation affecting 
the education of Native people. The information pertains tos present 
educational programs; Johnson-O* Malley (JOM) programs; Title IV of 
the Indian Education Act; operational revenues and comments of five 
JOM school Districts; the Elementary and secondary Education Act 
Title I for fiscal year 1973-74; the key to solving the high dropout 
rate of Indian youth; means to motivate and maintain the Native youth 
in the public schools; and the State Department of Education's 
position on Indian self-determination. The recommendations pertain to 
Indian cultnr.al studies, legislation, action policy. Title IV of the 
Indian Education Act, college programs, Indian enrollment in public 
schools, and the budget for Indian education. Additional staff 
information on the recommendations as approved by the state Board of 
Education is appended. (NQ) 
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FOREWORD 



The State Boax^ of Edtucation* on Deceniber 19» 1973, received and 
accepted the Position Paper on Indian Education as submitted 1^ the 
Ooonlinator and approved Yy the Advisory Oouncil on Indian Education* 

The purpose of the Position Paper is to provide background 
information on the educational needs of Michigan's Native you^ and to 
infom the staff and the board about the recent federal legislation 
affecting the education of Native people* 

The task and responsibilities of the state are cXear and it is 
the intent of the State Board of Education and the staff to work 
diligently with the federal agencies, the state Indian Comnission, 
and the Indian Education AdvisoKy Councils an maJcing the public 
scihools a meaningful experience for Michigan's Native youth* 

We must exert greater effort to retain Native Americans in our 
secondary schools and better prepare them to enter post secondary 
trainings the world of work* and 1^ mainstream of society* Ue must 
develop and prepare all of our young in becoming valuable resources 
to this nation for it is they vAio will determine our future direction 
and progress* 
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imoDucriON 

It has never been easy to und^tand the problems confronting the 
Native people, and they beii-tg one of the very smallest ethnic groups of 
people in this country, their voices frequently go unheard. 

Surveys, special investigations, task fotoB reports and research 
projects often are shelved because of nore pressing concerns. It is 
unfortunate that incidents such as the Bureau of Indian Affairs take-over 
last fall and the Wounded Knee stand occurred to aiuaken the citizens of 
what the Native people have been enduring for over a century. 

For the first tine, it appears, nary Native parents are genuinely 
concerned about quality education for their children and the responsibility 
of the local schools. Native awareness, it seems, has provided idie spring- 
board to increased involvement in school affairs. 

It is the intent of this report to validate the existing educational 
needs of the Native population of this State, and to present pertinent 
data with a suggested guideline for the State Board of Education to act 
upon. 
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AN ASSESaCNT OF PRESENT EDUCATIONAL PROOIAMS AND NEEDS 
A)FtECn!^ING TOE NATIVE PEOPIX OF MICHIGAN 

It must be recognized that two uncoordinated federal agencies > the 
Bur^u of Indian Affairs and the U. S. Office of Education » administer 
separate progjwms which have major significance for the education of 
Native children enrolled in public schools. The Johnson-O'Malley program 
is managed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the U. S. Office of Education 
distributes resources authorized under Public Law 81S, Public Law 87U, 
several Titles of ESEA, the Vocational Education Act» and other laws. 

The needed coordination of the federal agencies affecting Native 
education nay not occur soon since the Bureau of Indian Affairs is presently 
atten^ting a realignment assignment and the U. S. Office of Education appear^ 
to be under pressure to consolidate into fewer divisions. 

Presently, the Bureau of Indian Affairs is experiencing requests from 
tribes to administer their own Johnson-O*^blley programs, vdiich is deemed 
in line with the President's message of 1970 on Native self-determination. 
In addition to this transition, the Native Coalition of School Boards have 
been pressing for control of the Bureau of Indian Affairs Boarding Schools 
and local schools which have a large number of Native isnrollees. Since 
Michigan does not have an Indian Boarding School, it will not have to be 
concerned about this situation. However, the influence and direction of 
Native educators and organizations will affect local concerned parents in 
their viewpoints cibout local school boards. 

Ihe "Indian Education Act" has increased the interest of Native parents, 
especially in the urban and rural areas Which are not included in the 
Johnson-0*Malley programs. 
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Because the Native people are rapidly gaining knowledge about the 
various ESEA programs » it is to be expected that their involvement vdll 
continue to increeise in school affairs. 

Generally, local school administrators are unfamiliar vdth the trust 
status that the Native people have with the fedeml government based on 
treaties, federal regulations, statutes, and executive orders Consequently, 
there is a pressing need to clarify to local sbhool boards anu respective 
administration. the unique and dual citizensthip of the Native people. 

To assume the policy of assimlation today by local school boards 
and administrators, it seems, prevents them from becoring attuned to vihat 
is really happening in the area of Native education. There appears to be 
a need to clarify the role and responsibility of local school boards and 
administrators touaiti Native education. Local autonon^ which produces 
consistent failures in iq>grading the education of Native youtii warrants 
the attention of the responsible people of the State. 

There is a great need to clarify to xhe local school districts the 
conflicting Civil Rights Act of 196U and the policies affecting the Native 
people stemning from the Indian Reorganization Act of 193^, the pk^sent 
Title IV Indian Education Act, and in seme cases, treaty ties and (^ligations 
i^ch invariably confuse local school boards and administration rather than 
helping them. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF THL JOHNSON-Q^MALLEY PROGRAMS AND 

TITLE l\l ot ^fe ti^mi mmm katmim ^A*rg 6f Michigan 



The Johnson-0*Malley programs began in six school districts in the 
State during the 1971-72 school year after a $'30,000 grant was approved by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The second federal grant for $111*000 was 
awarded the following school year (1972-73), but was increased to $181,256 
for suniner programs. Presently, the federal grant is $111,000 which is 
being sponsored by the tribad organizations. 

Public Law 92-318 (An Act of June 23, 1972) Section UOl cited as Title IV 
"Indian Education Act"" 

Thirteen school districts in Michigan, including five of the Johnson- 
0*Malley school districts, have been proved for their entitlement under 
the Indian Education Act for -tiie 1973-74 school year. The entitlements 
amount to $113,915. Although 132 sdhool districts within the State were 
eligible, only 18 school districts applied for their entitlements. 

It appears many districts did not apply because the local administration 
felt that the entitlements would be too snail and insignificant to the 
total school plans and budgets. Some school districts mentioned there was 
not enough time to arzwige a meeting with parent comnittees, and others 
e9q>ressed a lack of interest for new programs for Indian youth. 

It is unfortunate the President impounded the $18,000,000 after Congress 
approved its appropriation for the Indian Education Act, othezvise schools, 
Indian organizations and tribal groups would have had a reasonable time frame 
in which to prepare for their entitlements. 

Had all eligible school districts in the State appliec for their 
entitlements under the Indian Education Act, app>roximately an additional 
$350,000 would have been awarded to Michigan schools. 

db'oa 



In spite of some necessary adjustments iii the participating schools 
having Indian heritage, culture, history, arts and crafts classes, or 
Indian teacher aides and home-school coordinators, there exists much 
interest on the part of the Indian parents, some school administrators, 
and the pupils involved in the programs. 
Title IV, Indian Education Act Projections 



Additional Johnson-O^rfalley School District Potential 

There is no intent presently to have Title IV to supplant Johnson- 
0*I4alley funds. 

The Original Band of Chippewas from the Soo Area may, in the near 
future, beconte recipients of Johnson-O^Halley funds vMch vould include 
over 1,200 more eligible Indian pupils for Johnson-0*Malley funds. 
Senate Bill 1017 - Potential Impact 

Should Senate Bill 1017 be passed by the U. S. Congress, and it 
appears to have much support, the in^ct would be felt in all the public 
schools where Indian pupils attend. 



Fiscal Year 



Million 



1973 
197U 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 



11.5 

25 

88 

126 

198 
202 
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OPERATIONAL REVENUES AND COmENTS OF 
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BARAGA 
1972-1973 



Tbtal Enrollment 778 

Indian Students K-8 78 

Indian Students 9-12 H2 

Total Indian Enrolljnent 120 



Total Operational Revenue $ 796,353 

State Revenue 537,6*»2 

Local Revenue 113,585 

Public Law 874 ^,^6^ 

Title I itiM ' 

Title II 827" 

Sdhool Lunch 16,107.80 

Johnson-O'M^ley Grants 19,184 

Other Federal Funding - NYC, portion of a grant for 32,900 



Title IV Indian Education Act 197^-1974 Entitlement 10,U3S 



Johnson'-O'Malley Progrean 

Attendance and home visitor, teacher aides* tutoring, expansion of 
curricular offerings. Sumner program conibined with L'Anse: language 
classes. 

Title IV Indian Education Act 

Baraga and L*Anse are using their funds to hire a pottery iDstructor* 
home-school coordinator on a shariid time basis* 

Oomments 

Itone of the Native American pupils participate in the Title I programs 
at Baraga. It seems that sane of the Native youth would require special 
attention in the area of matiiematics and reading. 

Baraga lies wihtin the confines of the L*Anse Reservation. About 86% of 
the pupils attending public school within the L'Anse Reservation, «^ich 
includes Baraga » are non-Indian pupils. 
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BARK RIVER-HARRIS 



1972-1973 



Total Enrollment 777 

Indian Students K-8 50 

Indian Students 9-12 18 

Total Indian Enxonment §8 



Total Operational Revenue $ 701,300 

State Revenue 5H5»807 
Local Revenue 
Public Law 87H 

Title I 2H.220 

Title II 801 

School Lunch 26>313>W 

Johnson-O'Malley Grants 20,500 

Other Fedeml Funding - NYC, portion of a grant for 32,900 



Title IV Indian Education Act Entitlement 1973-197U none 
John8on-0*Madley Program 

Teatiher aide, home-school coordinator, tutoring progr^, culture instuctor* 
CosfCTnents 

Over one half of the eligible students for Title I programs are Native 
youth, yet only three participate in the program. 
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BRIMUY 
X972-1973 



Total Enrollmsnt SHB 

Indian Students K-8 107 — — 

Indian Students 9-12 k2 

Total Indian I^llxnent 1U9 



Total Operational Revenue $ 472>701 

State Revenue 32ilQS^ 

Local Revenue 8ol975 

Public Law 87U UfelUS S — 

Title I iiim ^ 

Title II SS6 

S<Shool Lunch 

Johnson-O'Malley Gmnts 22,S10 

Other Federal Funding - NYC, portion of a grant for 32>900 



Title IV Indian Education Act 1973-1974 Entitlement U,734 



John8on-0*Mallev Program 

Education counselor, tutoring and teacher aides, parental costs* 
Title IV Indian Education Act 

Special reading program, books and equipment for 7th and 8th graders* 
ConOTents 

Brimley has more Native American youth attending school <1«*9) than which 
the Title I allocation is based (95). About 20% of the Native youth are 
included in the Title I programs* 
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L*ANSE 



1972-1973 



Total Enrpllroent 1»017 

Indian Students K-8 76 

Indian Students 9-12 26 

Total Indian Enrollinent 102, 



Total Opemtional Revenue $ 973*700 

State Revenue 513.22g~ 

Local Revenue 33i»»333 

Public Law 87U 3>80S~ 

Title I 37>3S9 

Title II 2,319'^ 

SdMOl Lunch 16,03U»38 

Johnson-O'Malley Grants l7,2Hg 

Otaier Federal Funding - NYC, portion of a grant for 32,900 



Title IV Indian Education Act 1973-1974 Entitlement 9,7S8 



Johnson-Q*Malley Program 

Tutoring, guidance and counseling, teacher aides, ertpansion of curricular 
offerings* Sumner program combined with Baraga: language classes. They 
also have elementary counseling, parental costs* 

Title IV Indian Education Act 

L*Anse and Baraga are using their funds to hire a pottery instructor, 
home-school coordinator on a shared time basis. 

Cranments 

Cf the six sctiool districts participating in the Johnson-0*Malley programs, 
L*Anse is the only district that includes all of the Native American pupils 
in their Title I program* 
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MOUNT PLEASANT 
1972«1973 



Total Enrollinent H,-2SS 



Indian Students K-8 98 
Indian Students 9-12 
Total Indian Students 152 



Total Operational Revenue $ StW»062 

State Revenue 1^927,5^2 

Local Revenue 2,659 >8g 

Public laBit 87U none 

Title 1 66,173 

Title II " 

School Lunch 55,90^7 

Johnson-O'Malley Grants 26,262 

Other Federal Funding - NYC, portion of a grant for 32,9(55*" 



Title IV Indian Education Act 1973-197U Entitlement 1U,S89 



Johnson-0*Malley Program 

Teacher aides, culture program, parental costs. 
Title IV Indian Education Act 

Health needs, accelemted reading program vdth four-year-^lds. 
Comnents 

Over 60% of the Native youth served by Title I programs are included. 
High school pi^ils from the Mount Pleasant Reservation shOM a strong 
interest in tiie Indian culture program and sane have exgiresaeiA a desire 
to drop out if the culture class was to be discontinued* 
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ESEA TITLE I 
Fiscal Year 1973-74 



School District 


Type of Program 


No. of Students 
*Eligible/Served 


Indian 
Enrollment 


No. of Indian 
Pupils Served 


Ann Arbor 


Pre-School, Reading $ 
Pre K-1, 3-5 


1,627 


1,149 


56 




Baraga IVop. 


Math, Reading, 1-12 


82 


30 


120 


0 


Bark River-Harris 


Reading 


im 


48 


68 


3 


Brimley 


Math, Reading, 2-6 


95 


47 


149 


11 


Caman 


Pre-School, Remedial 
Reading, Pre K-H 


566 


202 


47 




Cheboygan 


Reading, K-6 


296 


158 


22 




Hopkins 


Remedial Reading, 1-12 


106 


77 


15 


• 


L*Anse IWp. 


Reading, 1-12 


131 


157 


129 


129 


Lansing 


Reading w/ Aides, 
Comnunity Coordinators, 
Pre K-12 


6,834 


3,895 


139 




Vtt, Pleasant 


Reading w/ Aides, 
Social Vtorkers, K-12 


482 


177 


152 


111 


Sault Ste* Marie 


Math, Reading, 1-12 


. 1,056 


331 


417 


• 


Suttons Bay 


Remedial Reading, K-U 


25 


28 


24 




Wiatersmeet 


Reading, 1-12 


39 


35 


25 


12 


West Iron Co. 


Reading, 1-12 


199 


140 


2S 





*lhe number of eligible students is the number on which the allocation is based. 

Note-Only schools enrolling Indian pupils from reservations are shown as to the number 
of Indian pupils served under Title I. 
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WHAT JS THE KEy TO SOLVING THE HIGH PROP-OUT RATE OF INDIAN YOUTH? 



Par the State of Michigan to provide quality education for the Native 
Americar. population it mustt it seems* examine the system under which schools 
oper^e and atten^t to determine why the Native people » as compared to the 
general population, continue to become disillusioned* lose litmr motivation* 
and drop out of school before graduation* 

Federal and State programs geared to maintain drop-outs or potential 
drop-outs seemingly had little or no affect upon the Native youth. The 
delivery system of Mie various programs appear to be adequate and financed 
sufficiently* still the Native youth escapes som^cw away from ttie sdiool scene. 

Why do neny Native youth turn away from the school scene? 

Why do mar^ Native youth turn away from school from grades 9-12? 
Are sdhools insensitive to I3ieir particuxar needs, are teadhers in general 
trained to cope with multi-ethnic people* are the courses geared to stimulate 
respect* concern and unity of a multi-ethnic culture? 

Answers to these questions have been pored over by major reports in 
recent years and some schools have directed their attention to them, 
unfortunately, the Native youth again seemingly escaped from tJie positive 
changes made by many school districts. 

Parents of Native children. Native educators, and a few non-Indian 
educators have voiced an opinion about the public schools and the teaching 
of Native youth whicih can be best expressed bluntly— sc*kx>1s, teachers and 
society must look iqpon the Native people as non^White* accept them as such* 
and respect their unique culture and heritage. 

Many Native youth have expressed the opinion that schools tend to do ^ 
the opposite, that is, sterotype the Native people as unworthy, show no 
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respect for their culture and perpetuate untruths about the taking of the 
Native land and their resources. 

Since there^||^xezV 'fe» Native American teadhers> counselors » and 
school administrates a\4ilable vdio could conceivably have some positive 
effects upon neintaining iSne Native youtii in sdiool, other means must be 
initiated to overccme the failures of the system. 
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WHAT MEANS BE INITIATO TD JPTiyATEj^ 

m: NATIVE Youm in the public schools? 



Existing federal and state programs perhaps should be exaunined to 
determine why they appear not to affect or reach the Native youtti. For 
example, v^y have so nany public schools failed to respond to federal 
entitlements that vjould benefit Native children? Why does the average 
per pupil cost in Federal Boarding Schools exceed twice the average per 
pupil cost in public schools and still produce unsatisfactory results? 

Would nonies spent on Federal Boarding Schools if transferred to 
public schools produce quality education for the Native population? 

Clear court decisions and federal legislation on Native sovereignty, 
rights, and entitlements in the future may have a greater impact on Native 
education. It is conceivable that mandatory federal legislation will 
prevail on Indian education and unless state departments of education 
and public school administrators are attuned and prepared, adjustments 
could be difficult* 

There presently appears to be some resentment in school circles because 
the Native people do have supplementarv federal programs designated 
specifically for them. 

Although the Native American people want changes made in the Department 
of Interior and the Bureau of Indian Affairs realignment, they appear not 
anxious to sever their relationship. The concern of the Native pec^le 
about education is real and it is possible that the federal government may 
increase their relationship with the local uchool districts and the state 
departments of education. 



o 
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^HAT IS Tig POSITION OF THE STATE DEPARIMENT OF EDUCATION 
ON INDIAN SLLlb'-DLTkKMXfjATiON'/ 



About twenty states noM have placed an Indian Coordinator or sojnilar 
position in the state department of education, usually under some division 
such as the Executive or Elementary and Seomdary Division. 

Since some states do not have Indian reservations, they consequently do 
not receive Johnson-0*Malley grants, but urban and rural sdiools are eligible 
for federal entitlements under the Indian Education Act Where Indian pupils 
attend. It is conceivable that more states will develop a position for 
Indian Education Coordinators with the expansion of Title IV, Indian Education 
Act. 

Althou^ Michigan receives Johnson-O'Halley grants for six school 
districts, the Indian pupils attending these schools represent less than 
ten percent of the Indian youth attending public schools in the state. 

If all sdiools in Michigan listed the Indian enrollment accurately, 
that is, schools having ten or more Indian pupils per district, l^ere would 
be more than 150 eligible school districts for Title IV entitlements. 

It is not too early, it seems, to consider the growth of activity 
centering on Indian culture, language, additional teacher aides, and home- 
school coordinators in the public schools where Indian youth attend. 
Naturally, the load of the coordinator will increase in proportion to the 
demand for services. 

Either the State Board of Education consider the expansion of Indian 
personnel at the state level or request the involvement of the various 
departn^nts. Since few departments have experienced any close relationship 
dealing with Indian youth and their particular problems, the former approadh 
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appears to have a greater potential for alleviating the deficiencies that 
have plagued the Indian population for several generations. 

Presently! there appears to be two main sources of funding for expansion 
of Indian personnel at t3ne state level to cope with the developing programs 
on Indian education in the public schools. Part B of Title IV Indian 
Education Act* and Title V, Section S03, feasibly could produce the necessazy 
funding. 

Title V» Section 503 appears, at this point, to be '^e most appropriate 
source since it represents grant funds, idiereas Title IV is an entitlement 
and must be obtained on a oon^ietitive basis. Competition with the tribes 
and Indian organizations does not place the state in a favoz^le position to 
con^te since the guidelines rank state agencies as low priorities. 
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BEST tan mum 



EXCERPT FROM TOUCHE-ROSS 



Educational achievement among Indians appears to be well beloif any 
acceptable standard* althougih there are some signs of improvement among 
the younger generation. Ovex^tll, almost three quarters of the Indian house- 
hold heads surveyed had not graduated from higih school* nor had tiie vast 
majority of their spouses (in 'tiiose households tAiich have spouses). 
Althou^ urban household heads were no more likely than their rux^ 
countezparts to graduate, they did tend to advance further in school before 
dropping out. Almost 50% of the rural group had not r^dhed ninth 
grade as compared to 33% of the urban hous^old heads. Hi^ school 
graduation was, however, significantly higher among Indian household heads 
under 3S (37%) titan it was for those 3S and older (23%). 

Ihe children of the households surveyed naintained a better record for 
hig^ school conpletion than did their parents but, even among this group, 
the dropout rate remains very high. Of all the ^uUdren Who no longer 
attend school, better than half dropped out before graduating. Children 
from rural areas were no more likely than \ttbsai ddldren to drop out of 
school, but they were «d)out twice as likely to drop out prior to reaching 
the ninth grade. Less than orie out of ten uzban Indian Children left 
school before the ninth grade as compared to two out of ten ruz^ children. 

The fact tiiat about 60% of the Indian children who have not left 
school either have not reached the ninth grade or are too young to attend 
pimary school represents a significant challenge to those interested in 
improving the educational achievement of the Indian people. 
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BEST COPY AVAlLABtt 



EXCERPT FROM TOUCHE-ROSS 



Before significant and permanent inpcovement oan be made in the lives 
of Michigan Indians » substantial inpravements must be made in their 
educational addevenent. Qrployability, income levels* and ability to 
afford decent housing are pirbbably contigent upon more education* Education 
must be viewed as the long'-term key to inproving the socioeoonoinic status 
of the Michigan Indian. Education should have hi^ priority in any 
allocation of resc^urces directed tot^rard the Indian community. 

Specifically » Indians must be encouraged to conplete high sdiool. 
While efforts to enroll more Indian hi^ scitool graduates in colleges and 
universities are important and should be continued* the hi^est priority 
should be given to alleviating the dropout problem* 

Apathy among Indian paz^ts toward the value of an education must be 
overccme* Efforts to acooinplish this should include communicating to 
parents ti\e importance of education to the future of their diildren. 
This could be acconplished throu^ a coRibination of mailings and personal 
contacts. Participation by local scihool district personnel in sudi a 
progj:^ should be encouraged* 

'She use of Indian teacher aides may also be valuable* These aides 
could assist in communicating to students the value of an education* as 
well as providing guidance on study habits and tutorial services* The 
use of Indians in this role should make the educational experience more 
relevant to the Indian student* 



2lbid* p. 15 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

EXCERPT FROM TOUCHE-RQSS 



EDUCATION 

Educational Lavels Among Indian Household Meads and Spouses (Table X) 

Generally* the educational achievement of Indian household heads is very 
lowt although it does Shoi^ some sign of ijnprovement* Almost 75% of the 
household heads surveyed failed to gx^aduate from, hi^ school* Most of 
these dropouts had less laian a ninth grade education. Rural residents 
were no more likely to be dropouts than the urban group* but they were more 
apt to have dropped out of school at a lower grade level. For example, 
aLnost half of the rural household heads quit sdhool before reacting the 
ninth gmde as compared to only one-third of the \xrban Indians surveyed. 

On the positive side, younger hous^old heads are significantly 
more lilcely to have earned a hi^ school diplcana than had older Indians. 
Better tha^i 33% of household heads under 35 years of age graduated from 
high school* as compared to less than 25% of heads 35 or older. While 
even among the youngs grov;^ the cexr^letion rate is low* the level of 
jUi^^vement suggests that education may be increasing in importance. 
Children from hous^lds in which tiie head graduated from hi^ sbhool may 
be somewhat more likely to attend college than Children frcm households 
in r/Addti the head dzopped out. In any event* most household heads with 
children who dropped out of school agreed that these children would enjoy 
a better life had they graduated. Rur^ Indian children were no more likely 
than the urban group to drop out of school* but were more apt to quit 
school at a Ic^er grade level. 

In households with children who have neither dropped out nor graduated* 
about ei^t out of ten children have yet to reach the ninth grade. Therefore* 
while it appears that the dropout rate declines with the age of the Indian 
group* it is too early to make a jud^nent concerning the educational 
achievement of current students since the vast majority have not yet 
reached the critical dropout point. 



^Ibid. , p. 
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EXCERPT FROM TOUCHE-ROSS 



E>ctent and Type of Vooational 'Draining Experience Among Household Heads 

About one-quarter of the Indian hous^ld heads surveyed claimed 
they had participated in some type of vooational training program - primarily 
trades or crafts, finployed heads of households were not signlfioantly 
more lilcsly than unempl^red l^ads to have had vocational training experience* 
However t most participants did agree that their training had been worthuhile. 

As vas the case with hi^ school oompletiont household heads under 
3S years of age (3H%) were more likely to have participated in vocational 
training than were older heads of Indian households (20%). 



Educational Achievanent Among Children of Micihigan*s Indian Families 
<^abies U> S> * 

In the households surveyed, slightly better than one-half of the 
children Who no longer attended school had failed to graduate. Althou^ 
the sample of household heads wi'tii diplomas is too small for reliable 
comparison* it appears that children of household heads were more likely 
to ocmplete higih school than diildren of dropouts. 



Indian Attitudes Toward Eduoation (Table 6) 

The majority of Indian hous^old heads (60%) agreed that the schools 
did at least a fair job of preparing Indian diildren for life. However » 
four out of ten household heads also felt that Indian children had more 
problems in school than non-Indians. 



**Ibid., p. 
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EDUCATION 



TABLE 1 

EDUGATIOMAL LEVEL ACHIEVED BY THE 
HOUSEHOLD HEAD AND SPOUSE 



QUESTION: What was the hi^est level of sdiool that the household head/spouse 
ocnpleted? 

- HOUSEHOLD HEAD - 









Under 


35 & 






Urban 


Rural 


35 


Over 


Total 


ft'Hl AtiaHiS^ Of> 1 ARC 




H9% 


21% 


48% 


Ul% 


9th Grade 


6 


9 


9 




7 


8 


10th Grade 


18 


7 


12 




13 


13 


nth Gr ade 


IH 


9 


20 




8 


n 


12th Grade 


20) 


19) 


27^ 




16) 




Seme College 


5>28% 


5j26% 


9 


37% 


4j23% 


5V2( 


Coiipleted College 


3) 




. h 






2) 


Post Graduate Work 


— 










— 


Don't Know 


1 


ft 


1 




1 


1 


T01ATS 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Base: 


(189) 


(194) 


(107) 


(276) 


(383) 




- 


WIFE OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD - 






Urban 


Rural 








Total 


8th Grade or less 


15% 


19% 








17% 


9th Grade 


9 


6 








7 


10th Grade 


10 










6 


nth Grade 


9 


S 








7 


12th Grade 


18 


10 








IH 


Some College 


2 


3 








3 


Conpleted College 














Post Graduate Work 














Don't Know 


mm 


1 








1 


No Answer 




ft 








ft 


No Spouse in (tousehold 


37 


52 










TOTALS 


100% 


100% 








100% 


Base: 


(189) 


(19U) 








(383) 



*Less than 0.5% 



^Ibid., p. 48 
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EDUCATION 



TABLE 2 

EXTENT AND TYPE Of VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING EXPERIENCE MiO. HOUSEHOLD HEADS 



QUESTION: Has the household head ever been in a vocational training program 
v^ich teacher students a trade or gives them a chance to get seme 
work experience? 

- HOUSEHOLD HEAD - 





Utban 


Uhder 
Rural 35 


35 e 

Over Qiployed I 


^employed 


1 Total 


Yes 


25% 


23% 3H% 


20% 27% 


21% 


2H% 


No 


75 


77 66 


80 73 


79 


76 


TOTALS 


100% 


100% 100% 


100% 100% 


100% 


100% 


Base: 


(189) 


(194) (107) 


(276) (215) 


(168) 


(383) 



QUESTION: What was the main field of vocational training studied by the 
household head? 





Urban 


Rural 


Total 


Business, Office Work 


2% 


5% 


3% 


Nursing, Health Care 




2 


1 


Trades and Crafts 


18 


12 


15 


Engineering/Science Technician, 








Draftsman 


2 


1 


2 


Education 


1 




n 


Agriculture 




1 


1 


Other Fields 


2 


2 


2 


Did Not Have Vocational Training 


75 


77 


76 


TOTALS 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Base: 


(189) 


(194) 


(383) 



*Less than 0.5% 



Ibid. , p. 49 
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TABLE 3 

A:rnTUDE toward vocational training 

AMONG HOUSEHOID HEAD PARTiaPANTS 



(9IESTION: Do you believe it was worthMhile to participate in a training program? 





Urban 


Rural 


Qi^loyed U 


nenployed 


Total 


Yes 


19% 


21% 


23% 


16% 


20% 


No 




2 


2 


H 


3 


Don*t Know 


1 




1 




a 


No Answer 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Did Not Participate in Program 


75 


77 


73 


79 


76 


TOTALS 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Base: 


(189) 


(194) 


(215) 


(168) 


(383) 



* 



r 



*less than 0.5% 



Ibid.) p. 50 
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EDUC/glON 

EDUCmONAL ACHIEVEME^^^ MCSIG 1HE CHIU)REN 
OF MICHIGAN'S INDIAN FAMILIES 



QUESTION: Do you have children ^o no longer attend school 
graduated before last year or have ^ra^ped out? 



Conpleted College 
Attended College 
Caipleted High 

Sd;ool 
Conpleted Uth 

Grade 
Coii$>leted 10th 

(^adA 

Conpleted 9th 

Grade 
Ccai^leted 8th 

Gmde or Less 
Don*t Itoow 

TOflALS 
Base: 



Urt^an 
8 



>0% 



100% 
(19H) 



- HOUSEHOU) HEAD - 
Head 
Dropped 
Rural Out 



>3% 



100% 
(355) 



2% 
5 



31 
16n 
13/ 

isJ 

9 



^53% 



Head 
Graduated 



100% 
(H75) 



>1% 



100% 
(71*) 



have either 



Total 



(52% 



100% 
(5»+9) 



QUESTION: Do you feel that these chile. wi (dropouts) would have a lot better life, 
a little better life or no better life if they had graduated from school? 

-HOUSEHOLD HEAD - 
Household 





Urban 


Rural 


Head 


Spouse 


Total 


Lot Better Life 


10% 


20% 


15% 


15% 


15% 


Little Better Life 


3 


6 




8 


5 


No Better Life 


6 


S 


6 


6 


5 


Don*t Know 


2 


3 


2 


1 


2 


No Answer 




2 




2 


1 


Had No Children Who 












Drcw>ped Out 


79 




73 


68 


72 


TOTALS 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Base: 


(189) 


(19H) 


(299) 


(8H) 


(383) 
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1ABI£ 5 

EDUC/VriOMAL ACHIEVEMEMT AM0M6 TtE CHILDREN 
OF MICHIGAN'S INDIAN FAMILIES 



QUESTION: Hew nany of your cshildren were in college last year? How many 
oompletecl the 12th grade » etc.? 



Attended College 
Depleted Hi^ School 
Completed 11th Grade 
Completed 10th Grade 
Caii{>leted 9th Grade 
deleted 8th Grade or Less 
Too Voung to Attend School 

TOTALS 
Base: 



- HOUSEHOLD HEAD - 
Urban Rural Total 





3% 


4% 


2 


3 


2 


3 


6 


5 




6 


S 


6 


6 


6 




$3 




27 


23 




100% 


100% 


100% 


(390) 


(3H6) 


(736) 



Under 
35 



Attended College 2% 

Coripleted High School 1 

Completed 11th Grade 2 

Cai^leted 10th Grade 2 

Completed 9th Grade 2 
Conpleted 8th Grade or 

Less 91 

TOTALS 100% 

Baser (119) 



- HOUSEHOLD HEAD - 
Head 



3S & 
Over 


Dropped 
Out 


Head 
Graduated 


Total 


5% 


5% 


4% 


5% 






1 


3 


7 


7 


5 


6 


8 


6 


7 


6 


10 


9 


7 


8 


66 


69 


76 


72 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


(437) 


(375) 


(181) 


(556) 



Hjbte: Base excludes children too young to attend school. 



^Ibid. , p. 52 
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TABUS 6 

INDIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUC/ff ION 



QUESTION: Do you feel that schools around here do a good job, fair job or poor 
job of teaching Indian children ^at they really need to know to 
prepare them for life? 

- HDUSEHDU) HEAD - 
Household 





Urban 


Rux^ 


Head 


Spouse 


Total 


Good 


29% 


3S% 


29% 


4»*% 


32% 


Fair 


31 


25 


28 


27 


28 


Poor 


20 


12 


16 


1»* 


16 


Don't Know 


19 


27 


26 


15 


23 


No Answer 


1 


1 


1 




1 


TOTALS 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Base: 


(189) 


(19»») 


(299) 




(383) 



QUESTION: Do you think that Indian children generally have more problems in school 
than non-Indians? Why? 

- H0USEF©LD HEAD « 
Household 



Urban 


Rural 


Head 


Spouse 


Total 


Yes - Have More Problems 


HH% 


32% 


34% 


54% 


38% 


Student's Discriinination 


(32) 


(23) 


(25) 


(37) 


(28) 


Teacher's Discrimination 


(19) 


(17) 


(16) 


(24) 


(18) 


CJosts Too Midi to Send 












Children 


(10) 


(6) 


(7) 


(U) 


(8) 


Indian Parents (3an*t Help 












With Homeiija9dc 


(6) 


(4) 


(4) 


(10) 


(5) 


Education Not Practical for 












Indian Children 


(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


(-) 


(2) 


Indian Children Don't Like 












Sdtool 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


School Too Far Away 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(-) 


(1) 


Don't Knew Why 


(-) 


(1) 


(1) 


(-) 


(1) 


No Answer 


(1) 


(-) 


(1) 


(-) 


(1) 


Other 


(7) 


(^) 


(4) 


(13) 


(6) 


No - Indian Children Have 












No Hore Problems 


39 


40 


39 


39 


39 


Don't Knew 


16 


28 


26 


7 


22 


No Answer 


1 




1 




1 


TOTALS 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Base: 


(189) 


(194) 


(299) 


(84) 


(383) 



^Ojbid. , p. 53 
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^ EXCERPTS FROM SYSTO1S RESEARCH^ INC> INVESTIGATIONS 



Lansing 9 Michigan 
1972-73 



A. EDUCATION 

Priority problem in education may best be considered by focusing 
on tMO issues: 1) limited educational adiievement as depicted by hi^ 
dropout rates from secondary schools and comparatively 1cm proportions of 
the Indian population who are hi^ school graduates* and 2) comparatively 
low proportions of the Indian peculation who attend , and complete, post- 
secondary education* 

Concerning the first* the problem of hi^ school completion* tMO 
kinds of difficulties are faced: a) institutional factors* and b> factors 
related to home environment* 

Institutional factors deal with recognition of and responsiveness to 
needs of Indian people. Particularly in^iortant here* according to many of 
those people we talked with* are attitudes of teadiers and otiier school 
adbninistmtors; tlie lack of Indian counseling services and home-school 
liaisons; and the biased and sterotypioal impressions of Indian people 
pz^sented in history courses and in some textboolcs. 

Factors of home environment are not related xo local schools per se 
but rather to the student* his family and his peers. Part of this probfem 
was reflected by a statement by a participant at the Benton Harbor meeting: 
**Indian dhildz^ should be nore motivated to attend school. The parents 
should create this notivation at h^ne*** Other factors of home environment 
az^ more tangible. One*s home environment and personal circumstances 
detemdne, for instance* whether one has the transportation necessary to 
get to school* the clothes* shoes and ^eglasses needed* means to secure 
books and school st^plies* and the parental sui^xsrt needed to get along 
in school. 

The second basic problem* namely the coirparatively low proportion of 
the Indian population t^iich attends* and completes* post-secondazy education* 
also has two aspects: a) the lack of financial resources for Indians 
to get into and stay in universities* colleges* and other post-secondary 
institutions; and b) the alienation experienced by Indian people attending 
those institutions. 

Thus far* we have presented the basic pr^l^ of comparatively lot 
educational adiievement of Indians in Michigan. We have argued that both 
institutional factors— «Aiere the schools fail the students— and factors 
of home environment— where the Indian stidents fail in the systemr— are 
iii5>ortant. The analysis is certainly superficial. Many issues and many 
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likely causes were not discussed. Yet» if only some of l^e problems 
mentioned above are resolved* significant progress towards inpcoving 
the educational achievement of Midhigan*s Indian people viill be made* 

At pre-school level it is possible for the Oonmission to serve 
as an advocate for the continuation and expansion of pre-school child 
development pxograms, such as Head Start. Educators with expertise in 
the area of child development suggest Itot the oecurvences in a ddld*8 
life before i^e age of five greatly affect his/her later develcpnent* 
Head Start and sijnilar programs* altiiou^ controversial, are generally 
agreed to be effective in providing disadvantaged children a chance to 
"oatch up'* with their middle and upper inoone peers* and* perha^ most 
importantly, getting parents and ccmnunities involved in e^ioational 
process. Pre<-sd»ol programs oan be effective in inproving the home 
environment of disadvantaged youth and generating the kinds of surroundings 
and sv^^port necessazy for the dhild to continue and succeed in school* 

Thus, the CIA might offer its services as a voice of advocacy in 
effcBPts by the State Department of Education and others to increase the 
scope of Head Start or other early childhood development programs* 
Contacts should be established among the CIA* Michigan Education Association 
and teacher unions for the purpose of determining i^e manner in tMch the 
CIA's "advocapy" voice oan best be used in seeking financial resources 
for Head Start or similar pre-school educational programs. As a side 
benefit, we believe that mutual cooperation between these organizations 
and the CIA would provide a positive precedent for future cooperative 
education efforts at the state level* 

At the primary and secondary levels, strategies are aijned at increasing 
the responsiveness of the educational system to Indian needs* 

The educational system gives local school districts, and particularly 
school boards, a great deal of autonon^r within certain general guidelines 
imposed by the State. Thus, many dhanges in education must be made at the 
local, rather than state, level. The existing local Indian congmanity 
organizations are seen as central in such efforts. They can, in the first 
instance, seek to establish regular "grievance" channels throu^ meetings 
between school officials and representatives of the Indian oooinunity. With 
open oonsnunications, many issues can be discussed, and hopefully resolved, 
at the local level. For instance, school board maiibers can be made aware 
that the Indian community views textbooks and some teaching methods as 
sterotypic and discrijninatory. Then, jointly and at the local level, means 
for resolution can be worked out. 

In the longer term, greater Indian participation in local school board 
elections should be developed. Areas with significant Indian populations 
would benefit substantially from the influence of sudi participation. 

The CIA has a number of roles to play in this strategy. Among them 
are providing technical assistance to local organizations in taking a more 
active role in educational decision-making, and distributing the existing 
catalogs and reviews suggesting textbooks and history courses, roflecting 
accurate pictures of Indian contributions, to the local connrunities for 
use in schools. 
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Education focuses upon the classroom, dondrated by the teacher. 
It 18 ijnportant that teachers and students are aware of and appropriately 
responsive to ethnic and cultural differences. One set of strategies* 
then* involves increasing the awareness of teachers and students of cultural 
patterns and traits. This strategy should be carried out in conjunction 
with the Michigan Department of Education. Operationally, it mi^t include 
such activities as ethnic sensitivity training in teacher training cuzricula 
and **Indian Day** cultural activities perhaps related to ^'Native American 
Day**. The CZA would work with the Department of Education to develop 
these activities and to assist the Departsnent in oaxrying them out. 

Concerning post-secondaxy education, the CIA mig^t play several roles 
in working with the Michigan Department of Education and with the post- 
secondary institutions -^emselves. The CIA could encourage con^ilation, 
either by the Departsnent of Education or by others, of a comprehensive 
catalog of financial resources available to support Indian students, 
eligibility requirements, how to a^ly, etc. This coi^ilation can be 
distributed to Indian students either throu^ sdhool counselors or throu^ 
local Indian oanmunity organitations. The CIA can also explore with 
those agencies* w£Q^s of reducing the alienation of Indian students While 
they are enrolled. Possible means would include Indian counselors and 
'*big brother** programs. 



Systems Research, Inc., Lansing, 1972-73 
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TITLE V> SEXrriON S03t IN MICHIGAN - HSCAL YEftR 1973 

A z^port of a national survey on State and Territorial Education 
Agencies and ESEA V» Section S03 has shown by tables and ocsnparisons these 
statistics for the State of Midiigsm: 

Uuaber of employees paid from Title V funds 60 
Percent 2»8 
Six most serious consequences of termination of Section S03 funds: 

1. Data: recording* analyzing for SEA and I£A*8. 

2. Dissemination of infarmation. 

3. Research and demonstration progrsuns. 

H. Teaches* prepaxation* improvement of quality. 
5« Finance studies statewide* 

6. In service of SEA and IiA*s. 
Major high priority projects interrupted if Section 503 funds are terminated: 

Nurribers 1» 2, and S. 
Section 503 projects considered e3<ffli5>laty by the SEA»8 1970-1972: 

I. Data: recording* analyzing* reporting for SEA and 1£A*8. 

2. Research and demDnstration programs. 

3. Teacher preparation improvement of quality. 

H. Measurement of educational adiievement statewide. 

5. In service of SEA and LEA*s. 

6. Cmult and technical assistance. 




^^isoonsin Department of Public Instruction* State and Territorial 
Education jjgencies and E.S.E.A. V Section 503: Report of a National Survey , 
Madison* Wisconsin* June* 1973* p. 17 



REOOMMENmTIONS 



Reoommendation No. 1 

Whereas, Indian self-determination has become a reality since the y 
President* s speech of 1970 with subsequent legislation on Indian education, 
it is reoonroended that the State Board of Education recognize and encourage 
school districts to incorporate appropriate An^ioan Indian cultural and 
heritage studies where Mative American youth attend public sdiools; and to 
encourage those schools by choice desire inclusion of Indian studies 
in their curricula* 
Recommendation No* 2 

Whereas only a few teachers, counselors, and administrators in 
public and parochial schools where Indian youth attend have ejq)€rienced 
course work or workshops to inform and sensitize them to I3ie Native 
people's culture, life styles and viewpoints, it is recomrosnded that the 
State BoarKi of Education: 

(a) pursue a study and make recommendations to the state 
legislature whereby a minimum number of credits on Indian 
education be required for teachers teaching basic courses 

to Native American pupils in the public and parochial schools; 
and 

(b) encourage and support workshops on Indian education for 
school administrators, counselors, and teachers presently 
ennployed where Native American youth attend, and "ttiat 
college credit be granted for those Who meet the attendance 
requirement; and 

-31- 
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(c) pursue a study and nake reoonsiiendations to the State 

Public School Officer and staff to insure l^t necessary 
administrative services at the State level will prevail 
to adequately incorporate at the State and local level 
all phases of Title IV, Indian Education Act, the anticipated 
Indian Education Refbm Act (S 1017) and all other programs 
specifically related to Indian education^ 
ReooinmBndation N6» 3 

V\hereas it has been historically difficult for Native youth to attend 
institutions of hi^er learning due to personal financial needs, inadequate 
Bureau of Indian Affairs scholarships, and poor support services in some 
colleges, it is recommended that the State Board of Education support 
legislation eliminating college tuition for Native youtii hii^ school 
graduates from any of the State's public or parochial schools. 
Recommendation Ito, 4 

Whereas many schools in the state continue to use textbooks oonsidered 
inappropriate in the li^t of present day knowledge and concern of the 
various el^inic groups in this country, it is recommended that the State 
Boarxi of Education pursue a policy affirming the philosophy of civil ri^ts 
that any demeaning literature about minority people used in public schools 
may be construed as deliberate discrimination against them* 
Recomnendation N6» 5 

Whereas it has been the policy to staff non-Indians v^ere Indian pupils 
attend school and to not fill administrative positions with capable Native 
people, it is recommended that the State Board of Education encourage the 
affirmtive action policy at the State level and the local school districts* 
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Rsconmendation No* 6 

Whereas seme school districts may fail to request their entitlcanents 
under the Indian Education Act, and or refuse to cooperate with ihe respective 
parent coninittees, it is reoonaiended l^t the State Board of Education 
request -die State Superintenctent to publish notice of the Indian Education 
Act and encourage tiie aii f ^ie sdiool districts to appl y for their 
eantitlements* 
Reconroendation No. 7 

Whereas there exists much misunderetanding about the status of the 
Native people due to historical misconceptions, present day problems 
affecting the Native people, and liie continuation of the mass media depicting 
ihe Native people often in a (temeaning and harmful way, it is reconroended 
that the State Board of Education reocmmend to the Oou ncil on Postsecondaiy 
Education to pureue a study of development and intep r^tion of college 
courees iMch include American Indian viewpoints <xi the history of this 
nation, and to develop courses geared to tribal and In dian community needs »_ 

Reconroendation No* 8 

Whereas it has been historically difficult to obtain an accurate count 
of the Native population by -die census bureau due to inter-marriages of the 
Native people with non-Indians, incorrect racial identity on birth 
certificates, driver's licenses, school records, and en5>loyment records 5 
and seemingly inability of scihools to cope with the 1964 civil rights 
x?iiling on the school census recial count which unfortunately prevents the 
present need for an accurete Indian school enrollment due to the Indian 
Education Act, it is reconroended that Hie State Board of Educ ation encourage 
the State Superintendent to publish a brochure for schoo l districts witii 
the necessary steps outlined for creating an accurete Indian enrolJin ent count. 
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Reooimiendcitlon No»9 

A. Whereas there wiil be an increasing need to provide an adequate budget 
to: 

(a) carry out the full intent of Title IV, Indian Education Act, and 

(b) incorporate and implement the Indian Education Reforro Act, and 

(c) maintain a vrartoig relationship witii the Johnson-0»Malley 
school districts, and 

(d) continue to ifl5>date the public school Indian enrollment in -ttie 
State in accordance with the rules and regulations of the 
Indian Education Act, and 

(e) establish the necessary procedures at the State 1^1 for: 
record keepijig, planning, disseminatic»i of information, research, 
publication, curriculum development, and 

(f) to provide consultant services, technical assistance, inservioe 
training for Local Education Associations, and to provide an 
adequate evaluation and reporting program, it is reocnroended 
that the State Board of Education reconroend and approve a 
budget for the fiscal year 19 75 whidi shall include mileage 
and expenses for the State Indian Advisory Council. 
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B. Proposed Budget for 197»+-1975 



1. Staff* 



Estijnate Totals 



Coordinator 13 
Secretary 

Social Research Analyst 10 
Education Consultant 11 
Education Consultant 11 
Secretary OH 



2. Travel 



Coordinator 
Research Analyst 
Consultant (Urban-Rural) 
Consultant (Detroit Area) 



3. CSS S M 

State Indian Education Advisory Council 

TOTAL 



2»+»899 
9,765 
17,0H9 

17, me 

21,181 
8,925 



3,600 
1,200 
3,000 
2>H00 



$ 98,965 




*A11 indicJled nttuff pof5Li:ion riaKirJo;; indiCfJtfid abtyjc include 
friiigo b'-'ix.^f itr;. 
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SUGGESTED GUIDELINES 



Hew pan the State Board of Eduoation hel!> bring about positive action 
that will best diminish the educational deficiencies existing for the 
Native population in the State? 

We, the involved and concerned Native people, offer these suggestions to 
the State Board of Eduoation as a guideline when making decisions concerning 
the education of our people. 

1. Make a sincere effort to leam and understand the reasons 
why the Native people of this land have be^ unable to take 
full advantage of the existing educational processes and 
endeavors. 

2. Realize that the Native people are concerned about the 
education of their children and that they do realize 
the need and advantages of acquiring a sound and basic 
education. 

3. Attenpt to understand the Native philosophy of "Self- 
deterroination" and the subsequent adjustnents to be made 
by educational institutions and society in general. 

Realize that the Native people do have unique ties with 
the federal government and that the individual states do 
in fact have the same responsibilities for the education of 
the Native population as it does for all of its citizenry. 

5. Understand that the inclusion of Johnson-0*Malley and Title IV 
programs oriented toward Native programs and special needs 
are relatively new and should not be construed as substitutes 
for basic school curricula. 

6. Try to understand that interest in education is high among 
the Native population and their efforts lack experience 
and technical training. 

7. Understand that each separate state and respective community, 
including the schools, have different situations confronting 
them; Native school needs and problens can vary frcan one 
community to the next. 

8. Realize that the Native people are a part of a valuable resource, 
Man, and that the Native population as a single ethnic group 

is over eight years younger than the general population in 
this country. 
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d. Realize that there exists a nsa awareness of being **Indian** 
uhich is paramount in the development of self-confidence, 
a ^itive djiage of the self, and the development of the 
skills necessary to relate and compete in our kind of society. 

10* Realize that it is more costly to the State sooner or later 
by not solving the hi^ dropout xmte of Native and other 
youth » and that investing effort and dollars on youth 
during the training years yields immeasurable returns to 
the people and the State. 

11. Realize that the State of Michigan was a party to the 

agreement with the federal government: Act of Februsffy 19, 193H, 

Statute 353 which granted the Mount Pleasant Indian Sdhool 
to the State and, it appears, ultimately resulted in 
the decline of Native youtii high school graduates. In 
addition, the intent of the agreement of the State was 
to take full responsibility in education of the youth by 
the State. 
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TARGET AREAS AND PROGRAMS CURRENTLY IN NEEJ) OF SUPPORT 



Since almost every area where Native people reside lacks the 
necessary technical skills to initiate available prograns, it seems 
paranount to inmediately train the available talent about the State* The 
reservation comnunities have been able to initiate sane programs with the 
technical assistance of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the State 
Department. 

The urban and rural Native people do not receive the kind of assistance 
to prxjpel them into the vital activities which bring in some of the available 
federal programs. There is a dire need to create an effective leadership 
program. 

The potential for entitlements from Part B of the Indian Education Act 
is gr^t for urban and rural Native Americans. Many of the Native people 
lack confidence and do not comprehend the total picture of the Indian Education 
Act. 

University personnel could be of great assistance to urban Native 
people, perhaps this will happen since institutions of higher learning are 
also eligible for Part B of the Indian Education Act. 

It has been estimated ty the Office of mucation in tifegihington, D. C. 
tlHt if the Michigan Native people were fully funded, the anount wc3uld exeed 
four and one-half million yearly. 
Reoomnended Programs 

1. Training of high schcx>l drop-outs, either for conpletion of 
schx>l or some technical training. 

2. Pr«-schcx>l training for chilcJren including parent involvement. 



3. Training of staff to work in oommunities where Native 
people reside. 

Training of teachers who teach Native American pi5>ils. 
Sixty-two percent of -tile teadiers in America have not 
been trained to teach the disadvantaged. 

5. Development of staff to research, evaluate sdiool materials, 
and develop suitable K-.12 curricula ^^idh have to do with 
Indian education. 

6. Developmant of staff at the State level to adequately provide 
the services which are becoming extremely demanding with the 
increases of programs affecting Indian pupils and adults. 

7. Development of Urban-Rural Leadership Program. 

Populated Areas Requiring Assistance 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Grand R^ids 

Detroit, including the areas north and south of the city 

Marq\iette 

Flint 

Bay City 

Petoskey 

Kalama2soo 

Lansing 

Traverse City 

Ann Arbor 

Port Huron 
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The 1972 Fall census listed 1,229 ttatlve Mer leans enrolled in public schools 
having less than ten Native enrollees. Adding the 1,229 ineligible pupils for 
Fart A of the Indian Education Act brings the state's total to 8»<431 Native 
American enrollees in Michigan's public schools. Areas C and H appear to be 
conspicuously low with their enrollment count. 

^ Johnson-O'Malley school districts. 
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FALL 1973 NATIVE AMERICAM PUBLIC SCHOOL ENRQLUffiNT (K-12) 



SAULT STE. MARIE— TARGET AREA A 



Sault Ste. Marie 1»038 

Big Bay Oe Noo (Cooks) 28 

Brimley 131 

Burt Twp. (Grand Ii&rals) 18 

DeTour Village Twp. 93 

Engadine 80 

Les Cheneaux (Cedarville) 53 

M&ckinao Island 94 

Mackinaw City 33 

Manistique 225 

Msran Twp. (St. Ignaee) 36 

Munising 126 

Pickford 15 

Rudyard 15 

St. Ignaee 202 

St. Ignaee Twp. 45 

Tauquamenon Area (Newberry) 37 

Whitefish (Paradise) 25 

Totals (18) 2,294 

GRAND RAPIDS— TARGET AREA B 

Grand Rapids 885 

Allegan 11 

Duck Creek School (Muskegon) 11 

Fruitport 15 

Godfrey Lee (Wyoming) 10 

Grand Haven 28 

Grandville 11 

Hart 19 

Hopkins 25 

Kelloggsville (Wyoming) 24 

Lowell 16 

Ludington 41 
Mason Co. Central (Scottville) 52 

Msison Co. Eastern (Custer) 13 

Montague 29 

Muskegon City 94 

Oakridge (A^kegon) 19 

Orchard View (Bloskegon) 45 
Reeths Puffer (North Muskegon) 11 

Wayland Union 20 

Whitehall 55 

Wyoming 21 

Totals (22) 1»455 



NORTH DETROIT— TARGET AREA C-1 



Clintondale Public Schools 

(Mt. Clemens) 12 

East Detroit 31 

Hazel Park 10 
Lake Shore (St. Clair Shores) 129 

Lakeview (St. Clair Shores) 80 

L*Anse Creuse (Mt. Clemens) 47 

Madison Heights 19 

Fontiac City 23 

RoseviUe 30 

Troy 10 

Van Dyke Comm. (Warren) 23 

Warren Consolidated 39 

Waterford 20 

Totals (13) 473 

DETROIT— TARGET AREA C>2 

Detroit 269 

SOUTH DETROIT->TARGET AREA C-3 

Dearborn City 37 

Dearborn Heights Ul 36 

Garden City 27 

Lincoln Park 17 

Livonia 42 

Melvindale-North Allen Park 12 

River Rouge 17 

Romulus Community 12 

Southgate Community 21 

Taylor 41 

Van Buren (Belleville) 24 

Wayne-Westland (Wayne) 34 

Woodhaven 11 

Wyandotte City 13 

Totals (14) 344 
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MAHQO£TTE««TAnGET AREA D 



PETOSKEY-^TAUGET AREA G 



Mbirquette 89 

Baraea 160 

Bark River-Harris 75 

Bessemer XI 

ChasseXX 29 

Eseanaba 29 

Ewen-Trout Creek X4 

Gladstone 63 

Qwinn X3 

Ironwood 21 

L'Anse 129 

H&renlsco 20 

Menominee IX 

Ontonagon 15 

Rapid River 19 

Wakefield 33 

Watersmeet 3$ 

West Iron Co. (Stambaugh) 30 

White Pine 16 

Totali> (19) 608 

FLIMT--TARGET E 

Flint U 

Beeeher (Flint) XX 

Bentley (Flint) X7 

Birch Run Area XO 

Carman (Flint) 194 

Chesaning XOO 

CXio 20 

FuXton SehooXs (Middleton) X9 

Kearsley (Flint) 28 

Iteyville 23 

Ibtals (10) 466 

BAY CITY-»TARGET AREA F 

Bay City 69 

Chippewa Hills (Remus) 18 

niadwin RuraX X$ 

Houghton Lake Comm. XX 

Mt. Pleasant 197 

Oscoda 27 

Pinconning Area X9 

St. Charles 20 

Saginaw City X6 

West Branch*Rose City Area 13 

Totals (10) 401 



Petoskey 104 

Alpena 19 

Charlevoix 33 

Cheboygan 86 

Cross Village 11 

Harbor Springs 44 

Littlefield (Alanson) 37 

Pellston 47 

Totals (8) 381 

KALAMA200»-TARGET AREA H 

Kalamazoo City 75 

Battle Creek 23 

Brandywine (Niles) 29 

Benton Harbor 39 

Buchanan 22 

Dowagiae 37 

Hartford 52 

South Haven 14 

Totals (8) 291 

LANSING>-TARGET AREA I 

Lansing 224 

Morrice 55 

Totals (2) 279 

TRAVERSE CITY— TARGET AREA J 

Tjraverse City 52 
Bensie Co. Central (Benzonia) 17 

Elk Rapids 26 

Frankfort 17 
Kaleva Norman Dickson (Brethren) 28 

Kingsley Area 13 

Msunistee 16 

Northport 12 

Suttons Bay ^1 

Totals (9) 212 
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ANN ARBOR»»TARGET AHEA K 

Ann Arbor 75 

Bllssfield Conim* 13 

Brighton 19 

Huron Valley (Mtlford) 13 

Mason Consolidated (Erie) 23 

Walled Lake 18 

Tbtals (6) 161 

PORT HURON«»TARQET AREA L 

Fort Huron 42 

Algonao 35 

Marysville 12 

New Haven 16 

Totals (4) 105 
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July, 1974 



TAROEt AREA SCHOOLS FUNDED UNDER TITLE ZV, 
INDIAN EDUCATION ACT 

t 

Michigan's Total 
No. of Pupils Eligible Students 
SAWLTSTE. MARIE » A — — 



Sault Ste* Mtoie l»03d 

Big Bay De Noe (Cooks) 28 

Brimley 131 

DeTour Village Twp. 93 

Engadine BO 

Las Cheneaux (Cedarville) $3 

Maokinao Island 94 

Manistique 225 

Manising 126 

Pickford 1$ 

Asdyard 19 

Stm Ignace 202 

St* Ignaee Twp. 49 

Tahquamenon Area (Ne^i^erry) 37 

Whiter ish ( Paradise ) 25 



GRAND RAPIDS - B 



NORTH DETROIT - C-1 



2,207 2B% 



Grand Rapids 585 

IXjick Creek School (Kbiskegon) 11 

Grandville 11 

Hart 19 

Kelloggsville (Wyoming) 24 

Ludington 41 

Mason County Central (Seottville) 52 

Mason County Eastern (Custer) 13 

Montague 29 

Muskegon City 94 

Oalcridge (Muskegon) 19 

Orchard View (Kfuskegon) 45 

Wayland Union 20 

Whitehall 55 



1,318 in 



East Detroit 31 

Lake Shore (St. Clair Shores) 129 

L*Anse Creuse (Mt. Clemens) 47 

Roseville 30 

Troy 10 

Warren Consolidated 39 



286 43f 
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Michigan's Total 
Wo« of Pupils EXlRible Students 



DETROIT ■> C»2 

Detroit 269 ^% 
SOOTH DETROIT » C>3 

Dearborn Heights 36 

Sottthgate Community 21 

Viyandotte XJ, 



MARQUETTE « D 



FLINT - E 



70 n 



Marquette 89 

Baraga 160 

Bark Rlvex^Harrls 75 

Chassell 29 

Sven->Trout Creek 14 

Oladstone 63 

Xronwood Zl 

L'Anse 129 

Marenlseo 20 

WUcefleld 33 

Watersmeet 39 

West Iron County (Stanibaugh) 30 

White Pine 16 



710 9SS 



Flint 44 

Beeeher (Flint) 11 

Carman (Flint) 194 

Clio 20 
lA9iyvllle 



BAY cm - F 



292 4jS 



Bay City 6$ 

Chlppemt Hills (Remus) 16 

Mt« Pleasant 197 

Osooda 27 

Plneonnlng Area 19 

St* Charles ^ 



346 5!K 
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PETOSKRY - 0 



Michi(jan*s Total 
No» of Pupil 8 Eligible Studcnto 



Petoskey 
Charlevoix 

Cheboygan w 
Harbor Springs ^ 
Uttlefield (Alanson) 

304 355 

KALAMAZOO - H 

Benton Harbor 39 
Buchanan 22 
Dowaglao 

37 

Hartford 52 



LANSING - I 



TRAVERSE CITY - J 



ARBOR - K 



PORT HURON » L 



150 n 



Lansing 224 
Morrice 52. 



279 3* 



Traverse City 52 

Elk Rapids 26 

Kaleva Norman Dickson (Brethren) 28 

Kingsley Area ^3 

Suttons Bay .JS; 



150 1$ 



Ann Arbor 75 
Brighton ^9 
Huron Valley (Milford) 



107 1J5 



Port Huron ^ 
Algonac * 35 

New Haven 2^ 

93 JS 

TOTAL 6»581 82? 

Note... -mere was a loss of 296 eligible students because the computer In the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare did not pick up all the 
updated enrollment counts of respective school districts, 
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Education in Michiga'^ 



Following is an abcLract of the mlnute« o£ the State Board. of Education 
ineetinti of pec«n b»r 30 y 197 3 : 



Mr. Vandette moved, Kfet:cndcd hy Wr. O'Reil, that the Stat.e Board of 
leciucation receive the fia^ltion Statement on Indian Education and authorlae 
its publication and dissemination to the appropriate d{ter«cie.<i and/or pcrsonn; 
lha.t the Board note tlial in the opinion of the JJupera'ntendent of Pul»lic 
Instruction items I>, K, and H have been iiB^aemented by the SH:aite Board of 
Education inasmuch as the textbook study dcal.«j with the Sttsue of demeaniDg 
literature relative to ethnic groups, and affirmative action policy h:xu been 
Adopted by the State B<»ard of Education and tranifmittcd to all ftchool 
districts, and the Sujpcrintendent has informed the R-iesearcht Evaluation, 
and i^-aftesetMrnt Services to irncorporate in the :»nnudl racial survey proc«idMirea 
J^or obtttinins an accurate Indian enrollment, oount based upon recemmeY»d3t.ioi>!% 
of the Indian Education Advisory Coracnittee; that the State Qoard of Education 
fcupi'Crt the Svperir.teiident 's eifortK to implement inmedintcly the recowinen- 
dations c.cnccrninr» A and Y; to request the ataff to present 5?pccif<c 
infojwatjcn relative to itesr.s B, C, and 1 for the 197A--75 fiscal year; 
and, further, await furth'er detaJlr. from the SuperintentSent of Public 
Infjtrutlioa relative to item G. 

Ayes: Dutnouchelle, Kelly, Miller, 0*Neil, Riethmiller, Sederburg, 

Vandette 
Absent durin;; vote: I)eeb 

The im^tinn carried. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

lonsinci, Michioon 48902 

« 

iJecembor 11, 1973 



M E M 0 R A M D U W 



TO: State Board of Kdueation 

?mit John W. Porter 

SUBJECT: Position Statement on Indian Education in Michigan 



STATE eOAftO or IDttCAtlON 

DR. <ir>K10N ktl.lltV1lt.l.r.n 
tmldtnl 

MMCV (rNF.lt. 
I7re PmUm 
l>R. MICIIAt.t. J. M.m 
Sttntmf 

BARBAKA A. UUMOUCItKLLB 

MARILYN JEAS Kft LY 

ANNCTTA Mit t EK 
WtLt.lAM A. !iCI>hRUUKO 
ei>MUNU V. VAN»>I.TrE 

GOV. WILLIAM O. Mit.LIKEN 



MicTii,ntvRi 

AM > 9 



Listed below are the recommendations submitted by the Coordinator of 
Indian Education and approved by the State Indian Education Advisory 
Council. The recorjticncations appear on pages 31**34 in the position 
paper. 

Sunasary of Reeorjiendaticns to the State Board of Education 

A* Aroerican Indian CulturaJ Studies 

1; Reco{^ize and encourane school districts to incorporate 
such studies where Mativo youth attend school. 

2. Encourage public schools in general wO include Indian 
studies in their curricula. 

B. Legislation 

1. Pursue study and make reeonsnendations to legislature 
concerning teacher education and Indian children. 

2. Support workshops for Indian Education. 

3. Pursue study and make reconunendations for adroinistrative 
. services at the State level for Indian education. 

C. Legislation on Elimination of Collef^e Tuition for Native Youth 

Support State legislation eliminating college tuition for Native 
youth graduates from LUchigan public or parochial schools. 

D. Adopt Policy 

Pursue a pollc.v *.vhereby dc?r:oaning literature directed at any 
particular rjoxiy in public school textbooks be construed 

as discriniiiutory. 
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Affirmtttlve Action Policy 

EncouraGo the affirrcitlvo action policy at the State level and 
the local school districts. 

P. Publir.h notice of Title IV, Indian Education Act 

Request the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
publinh notice of the Indian Education Act and encourage 
eligible school districts to apply for their entitlements. 

C. Relevant CoUerto Prof>ra.-ns About Mative People 

Encourage institutions of higher learning to establish meaningful 
programs about Native people, their culture and present day 
struggles. 

H. Publication on Indian Enrollment in Public Schools 

Encourage the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
publish a brochure for school districts outlining procedures 
for obtaining an accurate Indian enrollment count. 

I. Budget for Indian Education 

1. Pursue study of expansion of Indian education in the State. 

2. Consider the need for developing a method for accurately 
defining and updating the Indian enrollment in the State's 
public schools. 

3. Recommend and approve an adequate budget at the State level 
to insure that all phases of the Indian Education Act are 
properly implemented and serviced. 

It Is recotnmended that the State Board of Education receive the Position Statement 
on Indian EUucaclon and authorize its publication and disserination to the 
appropriate acc-ncios and/or pcrsonft: that the Board noce that in tno orinlcn 
of the Sunorintf'mlcnt of IVnlic Instruction itons D, and H have hcon Implcranted 
bv the State r»r»ard of Education inasmuch as the textbook study deals vith the Issue 
of dcneaning literature relative to ethnic groups, an affirr^atlvo action policy 
has been adopted by the State iOoard of Education and transmitted to all school 
districts, and the Superintendent has inforr.od the Researdu Uval nation, and 
Assessment S'.*rvices to incorporate In the annual racial surx'cv procedures for 
obtaining an accurate Itidlan enrol Ir.ynt count based uPon recomtmdatlons of the 
jtndlan Education Auvlsorv Cornnltr.oc; that the State Board of Education supporc 
the Superintendent's efforts to lrr«>len«»nt immgdiatelv the recorru-'nd.itions con - 
cerning A and Ft to request the staff to present specific Infornation relative to 
items B. C. and I for tho 1974-7S fiscal year; and, further, av:ait further details 
fr on the Su; >cr intendcnt 01 Piibli C Inittr nction relative to itow G. 
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MEMORAimUM 



Date 



March 11, 197 A 



TO: 



Mr, John Dobbs 



FROM: 



John W. Porter* Chairman 



SUBJECT: State Board of Education Action on Indian Educatlon-Addttjonal 



Following is an abstract of the minutes of the State Board of Education 



Mrs. Dumouchells moved* seconded by Mr. Vandette, the following recommen** 
dations: (1) that the State Board of Education receive the additional 
staff information, as provided in Dr. Porter's metaorandum of February 26, 
1974 relating to item B.3., Legislation, and as set forth in the memorandum 
of December 11, 1973, v;hich requested additional staff information by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and supported by Board action 
at their regular meeting of December 19, 1973; (2) that the State Board 
of Education receive the additional staff information as requested for 
item C per the memorandum of December 11, 1973 attached to the Position 
Paper on Indian Education and rpprove House Bill 4085 as amended; 
(3) that the State Board of Education receive and approve the additional 
staff information and recommend to the Council on Postsecondary Education 
to pursue a study of development and integration of college courses 
which include the Native American viewpoints on the history of this 
na^ion, and to develop courses geared to tribal and Indian community 
needs; and (4) that the State Hoard of Education receive the additional 
staff information and recommendations provided in Dr. Porter's memorandum 
of February 26, 1974 for item 1.3. , Budget for Indian Education and 
requested by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction in his 
nemorandum of December 11, 1973 to the Board and subsequently approved 
by Board action at their December 19, 1973 regular meeting. 

Kr. Sedcrburg offered an amendment to recommendation 2, seconded by 
Mrs. Dumouchclle, to delete the phrase "and approve House Bill 4085 as 
amended." 

A roll~call vote was taken on the amendment. 

Riethmiller: Aye 
Dumouchcllc: Aye 
Vandette: Nay 
Miller: Nay 
Kelly: tlay 
.0»Koi'l: Absent 
Sederburg: Aye 
Deeb: Absent 



Staff Information a nd recomm en dations 



meeting of March 6. 1974 



t 
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Tho amendment failed* 

The vote was taken on the motion. 

Ayc»: Kelly, Miller, Vandette 

Kays: Dumouchcllc, Ricthmillcr, Scdcrburg 

Absent: Deeb, O'Ncil 

The motion lost* 

Mr, Sederburg moved, seconded by Mrs. Dumouchellc, that Dr* Porter's 
memorandum of February 26, 197A concerning Indian Education be returned 
to the State Advisory Council Tor Indian Education for further study 
with the recommendation that the Council give an analysis to alternative 
means of providing scholarships for Indian children. 

Ayes: DumoucheXle, Kelly, Rlethmlllcr, Vandette, Sedcrbure 
Kays : Miller 
Absent: Deeb, 0*Nell 

The motion carried. 



copies ta: Mr* Lester Cemmlll 
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tons W. KORTER 

SupettotcJMtent of 
Pnblte Instnictioa 



TO: 

FROM: 

SUBJECT: 



STATE DOARD O? EDUCATION 

Lon&ifta* Mkhigun 48902 
February 26, 1974 

MEMORAMDUM 

State Board of Education 
John W. Porter 



ITATE BOARD or tDUCATlON 
DH. CORTOM KtCTHMILtXA 

JAMES P. OIVBtL 
Vke Pttildtnt 

OR. MICHAEL I. DEBB 

BARBARA A. DUMOUCHEUJK 
Tnaturet 

MARU.YN ;BAK RELLY 

ANNETTA MILLER 
WILLIAM A. Snt>kRT;URO 
EUMUKO P. VANUHTTB 

COV. WILLIAM G. MILUKEN 



Indian Education, Additional Staff Information and 
Reconnenda lions on Iteir-s B, C, 0, and I of the Memorandum 
Attached to the Position Paper on Indian Education Dated 
December 11, 3973, as Requested by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and Supported by Board Action at Their 
Regular l^eeting of December 19, 1973 



!• ITS.? B, LEGISLATIO?! 

B.l. Pursue, study, and make recommendations to the legislature 
concerning teacher education and Indian children. 

B.2. Support workshops for Indian education. 

B«3. Pursue, study, and make recommendations for administrative 
services at the state level for Indian education. 

Additional Staff Information 

B.l. The State Board of Education supported House Bill 5005 and 

House Bill 5053 on October 3» 1973 with respective amendments, 
(see Exhibit A and B) and both bills allow for training of 
Indian teacher aides. 

B.2, Both House Bill 5005 and 5053 authorizes the State Department 
of Education to establish programs to train certified 
teachers to teach Indian children (see Exhibit A and B, 
Section 1). Workshops on Indian education could provide the 
necessary orientation and some training for teachers who 
work where Indian youth attend. 

B.3. The purpose of the request to increase cervices at the 

state level for Indian education primarily is to gear the 
department to core with the rapidly increasing demands 
created by Title IV, Indian Education Act, of 1972, 
Parts A, B, and C, especially Part A which has to do with 
K-12. 

* Presently, there are 137 ecLool districts that arc eligible 
for Part A entitlements. The awareness and interest are high. 

(There arc copies of the p^isition paper available upon request. ) 
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¥/e have been inforr-od by Uie Depfirlinent of Hcnlth, Education 
and Welfare that tl.L- Office of Ktuna.^emcnt and Budnet has 
approved Part A buc5!ot projections through 1979 which have 
substantial increa::es each year. 

To date, the departnent has set up 14 area workshops for 
Part A school districts and the attendance has been high. 

Because the Dopartcent of Health, Education and Welfare 
and the departtr^ent has allo^'ed additional tiire for updating 
the Indian iC-12 enrollment count, approximately 3»000 more 
Indian pupils will be included for our certified count 
for fiscal year 1975 as compared to the 1970 count which 
vas used last year. 

Since programs and priorities will vary from one school 
* district to another depending upon the amount of their 

entitlement, the need to assess and evaluate the effectiveness 
of these programs vrill become increasingly iir<T>ortant. The 
state, by adding a staff person to work specifically with 
Part A participating schools, can provide the normal 
required data of federal programs for purposes of analysis, 
research and assessment. •« 

The job description for an additional staff member to assist 
with Part A school districts has been submitted to the 
Personnel and Accounting departments. Their recommendation 
for the position in question would be classified: Social 
Research Analyst 10. 

Since the Indian K-l^ population is dispersed throughout the 
state and since Native American public school teachers and 
counselors are extremely few, the two liaison personnel or 
education consultants, as requested in the budget recommen* 
dations, could serve the numerous Indian parent committees 
that are being formed and when necessary could consult with 
the local school personnel. 

Because most Indian parent committees lack the skills for 
interpretation of rules, regulations and guidelines of 
federal and state programs, these consultants would be 
servicing a great need. 

A job description for two liaison personnel hr.s been submitted 
to the Personnel and Accounting departments and their 
recommendation for classification is: Education Consultant 11. 

Recommendation 1 

It is recommended that the State Board of Education receive the 
additJcnyTi gtal f ii^t'o rroa tion, as prcvioea in thin nan.ormulum, 
relating to Xfcgm » Le&iffi ation, and y s set fo rth m thtf 
m#mara nd aw x>f' P^eceyt^or 1 1 , 1* ^7 which requ Psted ^adiSi tieml 
staff Int'orimtion by t;ie"6iau' ^luaerliit^Tndigfit of ^'UpTic ir;>;rt ruction 
and supyorteti cy Btxtrd Hction at tneir regular ineeiin/c of 
lX?cou!bor JS>> i9/3» 
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ATTAaif.'JClIT C 



Iff ' L EGISUTia Oil KLJ .M IH/'.TION OF COLLEGE TUITIOU FOR »ATIVK YOimi 

Support state lonislation oli»inatin(i colXcne tuition for Native 
youth graduates from ^tichlgan public or parochial schools. 



Additional Staff Inforniation 

Specifically, Item C rofcrs to House Bill 4085 which for several 
years has been advocated by the State Conimission on Indien Affairs. 
The latest action on House Bill 4085 (Attachment C) by the State 
Board of Education occurred on April 10, 1973 at which time they 
voted "non-support". The analysis of the bill sent to Governor 
Jjttlliken by the Superintendent of Public Instruction on VatcYi 22, 1973 
indicated that the bill did not address individual financial 
need, therefore, its provisions could be extended indiscriminately 
to the Indian population* 

The Board's action on House Bill 4085 is understandable because 
it shows good judgement and infers that they recognize the need, 
but were not in favor of supporting legislation which could 
conceivably benefit those not in need of financial aid. 

It can be assusied, it seems, that the Board has never been v^olly 
informed about the feeling and reasoning of the Indian population 
on the matter of tuition-free status for Indian youth attending 
college. 

The feeling of the Indian population, essentially, on the matter 
of a free college tuition for Native youth is steeped In history 
dating back to land cessions before }/ichigan became a state and 
subsequent events occurring after statehood was granted. As late 
as 1934 the Wount Pleasant Indian Reservation relinquished land to 
the state which presently provides facilities for one of the State's 
training or rehabilitation centers for the mentally ill. 

Treaties, which are too numerous to mention here, and are indeed 
a federal concern, do in fact mention the responsibility of the 
government to provide an education for the Indian people* Land 
grant colleges, for exantple, when chartered, mention provisions 
for educating the Indian youth. 

It is not the intent of this report to clarify whether the 
responsibility to educate the Indian youth bound for college 
rests partially or wholly with the state or the federal government, 
but to bring forth the feeling of the Indian population on this . 
matter. 

The Indian people of Michigan support the concept of free tuition 
grants In principle based on past historical events and promises 
made by both the tederal and state governments and prefer that 
any legislation pertaininj; to free tuition be available to all 
of hlichigun's youth who are at least one-quarter blood Indian. 
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Thoy feel that tho nutiiber of Indian people vho could provide a 
collcco cdunatlon for their c)iildron without financial ansistance 
is relatively cnall and inconaoquwitial; both the Touchc-Ross 
Report and Systems Research, Inc. Report boar this out clearly. 

House Bill /,035 refers to free tuition only, (see Exhibit C) 
therefore, Indion parents who could afford collene costs for their 
children would not be exempt from providing the balance needed for 
college expenses. 

Example: 

Tuition $ 700 

Total Cost $2,000 

Parents* Cost $1,300 

A financial program for Indian youth who qualify for scholarships 
based on need if House Bill 4085 were enacted would approximate: 

Tuition $ 700 

BIA Scholarships $ 700 
College Financial 

Aid $ 600 

Total $2,000 

Colleges and universities tend to require the Indian youth to 
obtain Bureau of Indian Affairs scholarship grants first before 
they coimit other funds to meet their needs. V/hen the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs funds are depleted, the result is disastrous because 
students who do not receive Bureau of Indian Affairs scholarships 
either resort to obtaining loans or simply do not enter college. 

Currently-, according to the scholarship officer at Baraga, J/ichigan, 
approximately fifty Native American applicants did not receive 
scholarship grants because of insufficient funds. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs scholarship grant for fiscal year 
1973-74 is $200,000 minus $30,000 for first year expenses for 
establishing the Office of Scholarships at the Baraga Indian 
Tribal Center. A su?pl»>mentary grant of $10,000 has been received 
at Baraga which made available a total of $180,000 for scholarship 
grant per student based on these figures is $970. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs scholarship grants for fiscal year 
1973-74 is $48,500 short since 50 pupils who applied did not 
receive grants. 

Should House Bill 40S5 be enacted, the financial structure for 
the Native American youth would appear as illustrated: 
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Total liutlve Air»oricftn students requiring fiiiancial 
aoslsitonco for higher education for fiscal year 
X97A-75 will be aM.roxin.utcly— 250 

Bureau of Indian Affairs Scholarship 
grant occumlnc the Rront will be 
increased to include those who did 
not receive Bureau of Indian Affairs 
assistance this year- 
State appropriation assumino House 
Bill AOii^ is enacted— 

College financial aid— 



The analysis of House Bill 4085, ).!arch 27, 1973 pointed out that 
several states such as Wisconsin and Mnnesota do provide state 
funds for scholarship purposes for Indian youth. 

Currently, Wisconsin provides up to $1,500 per Indian youth attending 
college and has a scholarship and vocational education budget 
of $700,000. The number of Indian youth attending college in 
Wisconsin on state scholarship funds is 375. Of the $700,000 
appropriation for Indian education in Wisconsin, 5562,500 conceivably 
is utilized for college scholarships (375 x $1,500 « $562,500). 

The increase in number of Indian youth attending college in Michigan 
for several years has been about ten per year. At this rate of 
increase, the annual additional appropriations would be $7,000, and 
would require an additional $70,000 in ten years based on present 
costs if House Bill 4085 v;ere enacted. Example: 1975— $175,000, 
X9S5— $245,000. 

Recommendation 2 

It is reeOTmendod that the State Board of Education receive the 
additional staiT Ir;fcraf)ation as roauegted for Item C ror >r.e 
memorandun o i' t.<fComsor 11, 1973 attacned to the Position ?;?r$r on 
Indian hduca't ion and aprrnve hou:;e lii'il AOS') as amended ^Kxnibit C). 



Per Student 
$242,500 $ 970 

175,000 700 
107.500 430 
$524,000 $2,100 
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III. ITEM 0, TtKIXV/;;!? COLLECT PI?om'r> AKOUT H ATI\Ti; PKOI'LE 

Encouronc inrjUtutionc of r>iehcr loornine to oolablinh meanincful 
procranrJ about Mative peopic, their culture mid present day 
8trufiei<?s» 

Additional r.taff Information 

There is a eeneral feeling by the Native population that colleges 
and universities have not updated courses which portray the 
American Indian's past, his present day strucRles, and offer few 
if any courses that can be construed as beneficial and relevant 
to the Indian corsnunities . 

Either the universities and colleges are unaware, unconcerned or 
fear the idea of change. Many Indian cosanunities could benefit 
socially, economically, and educationaUy from courses geared to 
their needs. 

Colleges, it seems, should attempt to become aware of the needs of 
the Indian population and establish courses that will prova.de 
essential training for attending Kative youth and people who will 
be working vdth the Native population. It seems that colleges 
should receive encourageir^ent from the Council on Postsecondary 
Education. The State Indian Education Advisory Council and the 
State Commission on Indian Affairs support this concept. In 
fact, several Indian orgar.isations, including the Indian Commission 
have submitted under Port li of the Indian Education Act proposals 
to fund technical trainir.-; programs in Indian communities. 

• 

The Native population, although different in some respects, is a 
part of this society, but have been traditionally overlooked in 
the planning and decision making areas. People in responsible 
positions who may have little or no concern for Native people 
frequently make decisions which have an adverse effect upon 
the Native population. Our system has taught paternalism, 
consequently, it is easy for decision makers to capitalize upon 
this concept because they feel that this is what the public 
expects. 

Paternalism, perhaps, was justified at some periods in our history. 
TodaJ? pate;Tiaism aits as a barrier to Indian thinking, needs, and 
rights. Indian tribes realized this and have been protesting 
vigorously for some time against the Departn^nt of Interior and . 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The concept of paternalism, perhaps, 
has been adhered to by some states without realizing the total 
adverse effect upon the Indian population. 

It is highlv porsible that the historical practice and concept 
of paternalirr. is in pari reaponsJblo for the prevalent racial 
• discrirJnmion against, the Wntivo pcopL^. people seem to 

believe that the Indian population has it easy because the Bureau 
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«r ifidian Affttiro provldcc for tlicm. What )itin to be reulized is 

which are not cl«rir,cd as patornaliutic acts, t bore f ore. they arc 
vMrf of hrivlnP a discriiainatiry attachm'snt. Vmy people do not 
Jotuze thlt tht. Bu;eau of Indian Affairs nervicos reservation 
people only, except for recent scholarships. 

Reconcrt^ndation 3 ^ 
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ATTACH? tKMT B 

• BU TOT FOH IKDTA!i KDUCATtOU 

1.1. Purauo etudy of expulsion of Indlsjj Kducation at the 
ctate level. 

Z.2. Consider the need for de'velopins a ir^sthod for accurately 

defining and updttti;*c the Indian enrollcont in the state's 
public schools. 

X*3* Reeooaicnd and approve an adequate budget at the state level 
to insure that all phases of the Indian Education Act are 
properly implemented and serviced. 

Additional Information 

1.1. (See page 1 and 2) Item provides the additional staff 
information for this budget item. 

1.2. Information from the Superintendent's Department concerning 
Title IV, Indian Education Act and the need for updating 
the state's Indian K-12 enrollment has been transmitted to 
the Division of Research, Assessment and Evaluation. 

1.3. (See page 1 and 2) Item B.3. provides the additional 
information for this budget item. 

Recom^nendation A 

It is recoirrronded that th^ State Board of Kduoation receive the 
additicnal stafV inforiraticn and roeommer.dat ions providga in this 
memorancan :'or aiero Budget for Insian Education (Hx::! bit, D) 

and reouestea by tno Slate curerintenc&nt of i^uplir jnstruc^ticn in 
his c:eirorar.2-.rn of U'Ccr^ocv 11. to tr.e b?orQ nno sulsfc^uontly 

approved by board &otion it their Decemper j.9, 1973 regular neeting. 
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July 2, 1973, Introduced by Rops. Bradley, Snyder, Kildce, Vaughn, 
Montgctnery, Dively, Vamura, Ostling, Elliott, MoCollough, Bullard 
and Bonior and referrod to the Coimlttcc on Bducation* 



A bill .to provide programs to train Indians as teacher dldes>^ for teachers 
to utilize such aides and for teachers to teach IndUns; and to make an appro- 
prtatton therefor. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAM ENACT: 

« f 

I 

$6C» U The state department of education shall establish and administer 
through Its Indian education division, a program to train Indians as parapro- 
fesslonals for teacher aides, a program to orient end train certified teachers 
to use such teacher aides, and a program to train certified teachers to teach 
Indian students. 

Sec. 2. There is appropriated to the dcparlmsnt of education from the 
general fund of the state for the fiscal year ending June 30, \$7^» the sum of 
$150,000.00 to carry cut the provisions of this act. 

?770 '73 
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July 12, 1973, Introduced by Rops. Bradley and Kildee and refcarrcsd 
• * to the Ccnndttoe on Education. 



A bUl to provide programs to train Indians as teacher aides, for teachers 
to utilize such aides, and for teachers to teach Indians. 

* THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN ENACT: 

Sec. 1. The state department of education shall establish and administer 
through its Indian education division, a program to train Indians as parapro- 
fesslonals for teacher alJes, a program to orient and train certified teachers 
to use such teacher aides, and a program to train certified teachers to teach 
Indian «,iudents. 
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HOUSE BILL No. 40S5 



February 1, 1973, Introduced by Rep. Vaughn and referred to 
the Committee on Colleges and Universities. 



ERIC 



A bin to provide free tuition in community or junior colleges, colleges, or 
universities for North American Indians. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN ENACT: 

1 Sec. I. A community or Junior college, college, or university which Is 

2 supported wholly or partial'ly by state funds shall not require payment for 

1 tuition from or on behalf of a person who is a North American Indian and who 
k has been a resident of this state for at least t year Immediately preceding his 

5 enrollment in the community or junior college, college, or university. 

6 Sec* 2* For the purposes of this act "North American Indian" means a per* 

7 son who Is at least \/k quantum blood Indian. 

Reeonsnended ar.endment: 



The state legislature shall annually appropriate aiffieient monies 
to reimburse colleges and universities for the gratis tuition of Native 
, , , American htichigan high school graduates who are of at least one-quarter 

cJS blood North Air.erican Indian as certified by the State Coimnission on 

ri2 Indion Jlffairs. 
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1. Staff 



Coordinator 13 
Secretary 04 

Social Research Analyst 10 
Education Consultant 11 
Education Consultant 11 
Secretary 04 



Entlmate Totals 

$ 24,899 

9,765 
17,049 
17,146 
21,181 

8,925 

$ 98,965 



2* Travel 



Coordinator 
Research Analyst 
Consultant (Urban-Rural) 
Consultant (Detroit Area) 



3. CSS & M 

4. State Indian Education Advisory Council 

TOTAL 



•3,600 
1,200 
3,000 
2,400 



10,200 
10,000 
6,000 
$125,165 
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Dau> June 10.1971 

TO: Mr. John Dohbs 



KROM: John W. Poriftr, Cluilnnan 

SUIUECT: State Board of Educntfon Action on Ind i an K ducat loIL^Add.l£lIinal■.■ 
Sto£f Infornation 

ro3 lowing Is an abstract of th« minutes of the State Board of Educstaon 
meeting of Juno A, 1$7A : 



Dr. Dceb moved » seconded by Mr, 0'lJeil> thaf. the State Board of 
Education (1) rtjcoivc the information on Indlftn Education and not 
support HB 4C85 until revisions can be made in light of the is&ues 
diftcu£iucd» (2)/direct staff to develop a plan for conducting a study 
cf development and integration of college courses which Include 
American Indinn viewpoints on the history of this nation/ such plan . 
to be presented to ^hc Board when HB /jOS5 is returned, alid (3) support 
the budget request of $125,165 for ludian Bducation for fiscal year 
1975. 

Ayes: Deeb, Dumouchelle, Kelly, 0*Neil, Riethinillcr, Sederburg, 

Vandette 
Absent: Mill.er. 

» ; . 

The motion carried. 



CopUo to: Mr. Uster Getmlll 
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lOIIN W. POHTOR 

Supertntentfcm of 
Public tutmUott 



TO: 

TRQAi 



STATE BOAr<D Or cDUCATICM 

Lenftino, Mkhioon 43902 
May 28, 1974 



State Board of Education 
John W. Porter 



SUBJECT: The Advisory Council on Indian Education Response 
to the State Board of Education Reccffcnendation that 
Council Give an Analysis to Alternative means of 
Providing Scholarships for Indian Children 
(March 6» 1974— See Attachinent A) 



STAti BOARD Of tUlCATlON 

Dtt. OORTOM MtnUMiUUM 

lAMRS r. 07«UIL 
Vte9 PnaUtnt 

DR.MtCHAeLi.DKBB 

SAftBAIlA A. nUMOUCHUXB 

IIARU.YK IBAK RCIXY 

ANKETTA MILLLR 
WILLIAM A. seDt;R&URO 
fiOMUND P. VANDCne 

GOV. WOXIAM O. MILUKEM 

the 



The Board, at their regular mq^etins of IXareh 6, 1974 meeting, recomended 
further study by the State Advisory Council on Indian Education ard that 
the Council ^ive an analysis to alternative means ox^ providing scholarships 
for Indian children. 

The- Advisory Council on Indian Education met in Lansing, Michigan on 
April $>6, 1974, at which ti&e they discussed at length the merits 
of House Bill 403$ and the merits of the scholarship concept. 

Although the Council believes that the scholarship idea is good and 
could possibly be of benefit to £:>ne Indian students, they felt 
that this concept vrould llnit the number of participating colleges 
and universities thereby limiting the student's choice of college. 

Consequently, the council chose to continue support of House Bill 408$ 
but recommended come changes in the wording. 

The Coordinator of Indian Education, on April 25, 1974 met with 
Mr, Ron Jursa of Financial Aid and discussed House Bill 4085 and 
the federal Basic Opportunity Grant program which includes college 
freshmen and sophomores. 

Because the Basic Opportunity Grant financial aid program allows 
up to $800 per student based on need, the potential amount Indian 
students could receive, assuming; a total of 100 freshmen and 
sophomores, MTould be (100 x $800) $80,000, it was decided to bring 
this to the attenxlon of the Advisory Council. 

The Advisory Council on Indian Education met on May 18, 1974 at 
Sault Ste. Marie, ?.Clchigan at which time the Coordinator explained 
the potential of the Basic Opportunity Grant financial program, 
and the status of House Bill 408$. 

Accord in.<T to Information from thr State Indian Conminnion and the 
Pinar.ciil Aid Services House Sill 405$ appears not to have sufficient 
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lef^islative support to pass. Thio Information was oxpluinod to 
the Council and after soRie discussion on the r.atter the Counoll 
decided to reofflra their orlninal pooltlon on House Bill 408^ 
but to fijncnd the bill. (See Attachment B) 

In addition to the Advloory Council *« firm position on House BUI 408>, 
the Council reQuested support frou the State Indian Commission on 
the above mentioned Items. The State Indian Commission » which was 
meeting In the vicinity » subsequently supported the Council's request. 

Additional Staff Inforr.atlon 

The Michigan Education Association Minority Affairs representative 
supported the Advisory Council's recommendation to the State 
Board of Education at the li&y IBt WIK meeting at Sault Ste. ^^rie, 
Michigan. In addition > the representative presented a response 
to the State Department's Position Paper on Indian Education. 



Growth of Indian Education in the State of Michigan 

3y the fall of 1974 over 90 school districts will have adopted 
Part A programs of the Indian Education Act. This represents 
aii increase of 7^0 percent more school districts' involvement 
than the current school year. In addition » about six to ten 
Part B progr&<ns will be funded for Indian Education. Part B 
programs are exemplary education programs and can be supplemented 
to Part A programs. 

The Manpower Act has added a new section (CETA) specifically 
geared to the Indian population and it appears that the Indian 
Commission will be a eo^prixse cponsor with the State. 

Of the 13 major service areas within the Department and the 
increased involvement of the Indian population, it should be 
realised that our Department has only one staff member attempting 
to service the many demands of the Indian population. 

Recommendations 

1.. It is reeoraended that the State Board of Education 

receive xr.e inioriiation on xncian ivcucaxion ano support 
House i>xii 4Co:> as aaendea. i6ee Attaciaient BJ 

2. It is reeoaaended that the Statft Board of Education 
^ recbmmena to tna i;ouncix on rflstseconcary £.aucation 

to pursue a ctuay or dcvoiepiaent and integration of college 
courses wnTcn meiufle /uncrican xnaxan vlefc^po^n^s on tne 
nistory 6i tnis nataon» ana to develop courses geared "" 
to tribal ana Inai&n community needs. 

3. It Is fecowne nd ed that the St ate Board of Education 
sup^iort tne ouilget retiuest o^^'3^^?,xD^ ror J^nd^an'^'ducation 
for fiscal year 197^. (See Attachment '6') 
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Da to 



March U, lO/A 



It): 



J!^Ts. Jl^il'K'f 



FROM: 



John V. Porter, Chairman 



SUBJKCT: State? hoard of Kducation Action on ...Jisi^B^l^tAtJjR^zl^itiDXiSLl^ 



Following Is an absstract of the minutes of tho State Board of Education 
meeting of March 6. 197A s 



Mrs. Duno ithells moved, seconded by Mr. Vandettc, the follox^ing rcconaaen- 
datlons: (1) tl:at the State Board of Education receive the additional 
staff Inforraation, as provided in Dr. Porter's memorandum of February 26, 
197A relating to item B.3*, Legislation, and as set forth in the memorandum 
of December 11, 1973, which requested additional staff information by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and supported by Board action 
at their regular s;ccting of Dccenber 19, X973; (2) that the State Board 
of Education receive the additional staff information as requested for 
item C per the ncriorandum of December 11, 1973 attached to the Positiou 
Paper on Indian Education and approve House Bill A085 as amended; 
(3) that the State Board of Education receive and approve the additional 
staff information and reconsncnd to the Council on Postsccondary Education 
to pursue a study of development and integration of college courses 
vhich include the i:ative Aneric. .. viewpoints on the history of this 
nation, and to develop courses geared to tribal and Indian community 
needs; and (A) that the State Board of Education receive the additional 
staff information and recommendations provided in Dr. Porter's memorandum 
of February 26, 197A for item 1.3., Budget for Indian Education and 
requested by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction in his 
memorandum of December 11, 1973 to the board and subsequently approved 
by Board action at their December 19, 1973 regular meeting. 

Mr. Sederburg offered an amendment to recommendation 2, seconded by 
Mrs. Dumouchelle, to delete the phrase "and approve House Bill A0$5 as 
amended.*' 

A roll-call vote was taken on the amendment. 
Ricthnillcr; Aye 

Dumouchelle: Aye * . 

Vandette: Kay 

Miller: Way 

Kelly: Uay 

O'J.ili: Ab.<t:nt 

Sederburg : Aye 

Decb : Absent *} 



Staff Information and rccomncndatlons 
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The omundmcnt failed* 

The vote wasi taken on the motion. 

Ayes: Kelly, Miller, Vandctte 

tiays: Dumouchelle, Rlcthmlller, Sederburg 

Absent: Decb, O'Nell * . 

The notion lost. . . . 

Mr. Sederburj* moved, seconded by Mrs. Dumouchelle, that Dr. Porter's 
memorandum of February 26, 197A concerning Indian Education be returned 
to the State Advisory Council fur Indian Education for further study 
vlth the rccoxnendation that the Council g^vc an analysis to alternative 
means of providing scholarships for Indian children. 

Ayes: Dumouchelle, Kelly, Rlethmlller» Vandctte, Sederburg 
Kays: Miller 
Absent: Deeb, 0*Kell 

The motion carried. 



copies to*: Mr. Lester Gcmmill 
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HOUSE BiLL No. 4085 



February. 1, 1973, Introduced by Rep. Vauebn «nd referred to 
the Consnittce on Colleges and Unlvercitles. 



A bin o provide scholarships In cownunlty or Junior coUcces, colleges, or 
universities for North American Indians. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN ENACT: 

1 Sec. 1. A community or Junior college, college, or university which Is 

♦ 

2 supported wholly or partially by state funds shall not requite paymant for 

3 tuition from or on behalf of a person who Is a North American Indian and vtha 

h has been a resident of this state for at least 1 year immcdiaicly preceding bis 

5 enrol Ineni in the cotrmunity or junior college, college, or university. 

6 . Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act **North American Indian** o^ans a per- 

7 son who is at least l/A quantum blood Indian. 

* 

Reeoianended aaehdment: 

8. The state legislature shall annually provide sufficient scholarship funds 
for colleges and universities for the tuition of Native American Michigan 
high school graduates who are of at least one-quarter blood North American 
Indian. 
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PROPOSED liUrX^ET rOH 1974>75 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Staff 

Coordinator 13 
Stcnographe.' 04 
Social Research Analyst 10 
Education Consultant 11 
liducatlon Consultant 11 
Stenographer 04 



Eotljnate Totals 

$ 24,899 
9,765 
17,049 
17,146 
21,181 
8,925 

$ 98,965 



^^avel 

Coordinator 
Research Analyst 
Consultant (Urban*Rural) 
Consultant (Detroit Area) 



3,600 
1,200 
3,000 
2,400 



10,200 



CSS & M 



10,000 



State Indian Education Advisory Council 

» TOTAL 



6^000 



$125,165 
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TO: 



FROM: 



SUBJECT: 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



JiTATE liOAIlD OK liDUCATIO.'l 

MEKOIt/iJiDWl 

Date ScptC'oj>er 10, 19 7 A 



llr. John l>.;l»b» 



John W, Porter, Chairman 

State Board of Kducatlon Action on Additiona l Staff Xnfornatton 
RciiardinR House BiJl /«085 - Indian Education 



Following Is an abstract of the minutes of the State Board of Education 
weetlns of Septcri>fer 3, 1974 > . 



Mrs. Miller moved, seconded hy Mr. Vandettc, that the State Board of 
Education (1) receive the inf orssation and revised version of House 
B111-A085 and support its adoption, and (2) receive the information on 
•the sugRested procedures for tlie development and Integration of college 
courses which include American Indian vieti^points oa the history of this 
nation, and approve the suggested procedural plan. 

A^es: Kelly, Miller, O'Nell, Kiethskllle*', Sederburc* Vandette 
Abstained: Dur.uuchelle 

!nie motion carried* * ! 



Copies to: 



Mr. Lester Uemjr,ill 
Mr. Ki chard Cole 
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t«.p«ftiii«Adnt of 



TXit 



SUBJECT: 



&TAie OF MiCKIGAN 

STATE DOARD OF EDUCATION 

LonttlAQ, MtcKtoon 48902 
Auguot 27, X97A 



BEST COPY AVAILABU 



state Board of Education 
John W. Porter 



lAMLS 0«KetL 

t>M.MlCfl.\RLi.DBB& 

BAItUARA A. t>U»'.>Uait». 

MARtLYH .*CAK KELLY 

ANNBTTA MtLLCR 
WItXtAM A. SLDI-.iiUURC 
EDMUND P. VANDUrtit 

GOV. WlLLMKl O. MILUICE 



Additional Staff Infornation Re^rard^nR House Bill 4085 
and Higher Education Courocn Conceminn Native American 
Vievrpoints on the History of This Nation 



Staff Inforraation 

The State Board of Education on June 4» 1974, at their regular meeting 
requested that House Bill 4085 be revised and in lifjht of the issues 
discussed, directed staff to develop a plan for conducting a study of 
development and integration of college courses which include American 
Indian viewpoints on the history of this nation. 

Pursuant to the above requests, House Bill 4035 has been revised and 
includes the recoaraended changes as discussed at the Board meeting of 
Jate 4# 1974. (Sse Attachment A) 

A suggested plan for developing and integrating college courses which 
include American Indian viet^polnts on tho history of this nation has 
been developed. « 

Additional Staff Information 

Th«? omissions of Native philosophyt viewpoints on religion, ecology 
anl life values from college and public school classes has left a 
vs'iuuffl in the min^s of the dominant society about the Native people's 
pl.ice and status in today's society. Life attitudes formed because of 
ia-k of infon33ti«>r. and concern or the f)erpfitu«>iion of adverse ideas 
anl information concerning the Uativc people hds left its mrk upon the 
A&isrican Indian. 

Indian students still drop out of Sithsol at a higher rate than any 
other ethnic group. The main reason for dropping out of public school 
ap ears to be that the Indian fUtdents feel that some of their teachers 
have poor attitudes toward them, the social studies courses project the 
American Indian in an unfavorable way, and the teachers tend to defend 
th>s text* 

Un« er such conditions it Is very easy for Indian children to view the 
sc^^Ool as a hostile environment. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

Slnco coll♦^^on h-ivc tho rcnpon^ibilily of tralnini? public school staff 
whcrf'by tho ftrfiUuatoa in fcnny cnt;08 will bo in contact with not only 
American Indian chUdren, but oth-jr minorlticn, it seems reasonablo to 
assume that thoir traininr^ n^ovad ondow thom with a favorable* attitude 
to^vard all children renardlccj of tt*eir race. There is sufficient 
evidence from th'2 hu^tctouo rtudios and Lnirveys which indicates that a 
Xarne number of collcee and K-12 staff have had little or no favorable 
training in rofjards to the dcvelojjment of attitudes toward non-white 
groups. 

Urban and ethnic studies, history, political science, and education college 
courses have a moral obligation to render fair treataent and inclusion 
of all ethnic groups. Minorities (jenerally moan Black, Chicano, American 
Indian and Oriental. Currently, ethnic studies at the college level in 
Goae states are being included for the first tiae. 

The development of a healthy attitude toward minority people, it seems 
can be tau/?hf. Adults and children need a positive attitude of the 
self and if schools teach thesi differently, then it seems that some 
corrective measures should take place. 

There does not exist any federal or state legislation which mandates 
the exclusion of any minority people and their viewpoints in collecje 
history, political science and education courses. i\Unority people are 
a part of our total system. The inclusion or exclusion from college 
courses of minority people creates attitudes of the participants which 
are carried into the mainstream. 

Therefore, the need to include the American Indian's viewpoints on the 
history and development of this nation at the college level is paramount 
in order to alleviate the misconceptions and the lack of understanding 
of the Native people and their relationship with the state, their 
institutions, and their unique relationship with the federal government. 

Productive and well-adjusted 'Indian youth can become a reality and an 
asset to this nation. To accomplish this as a goal requires the help 
and determination of institutions of higher learning. (See Attachment B, 
Exhibits 1 and 2) 

A PUN FOR CONDUCTING A STUDY OF DEVELOPINO AND INTEGRATINa COLLEGE 
COURSES V.-HICH INCLUDE AJjERICAN INi)IAN VIR7P0INTS ON TWS HISTOHY OF 
THIS NATION 

• Plan for Soliciting Information 

Step li Contact .Mr. Richard l/iller, Mr. Robert Cahow, and Dr. John Gaffhey 
to discuss the basic purpose and most feasible approach to solicit information 
from the respective colleges. 

Step 2: Present a statement of purpose and problem to the Michigan 
Council of Stale College Prejidents providing the idea Is agreed ujcn 
by Dr. Gaffney, Mr. Miller and Mr. Cahow. 
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BEST copy AVAIIABU 

Step 3: Prejjare a cinijlc inforritlon ohoct and £;ond to department chairmen 
rcquef;tlnn the oj oieat vay to f licit course doocrlptione rccomended by 
the collcne prcoldcnts* 

Resoreaenda tlons 

1* It io recQmondod that t>>o Viifto ?V>ard of Education 
receive* xno ipformatlon e nd revis<>d verHlon of Houa'e 
bill 408? and 5up|)Qrt Its' ridoption> --— — — 

2, It l8 reconr.cnded that tb^* State Bonrd of Education 
receive the Ir.iornatlcn on tne «ugucsted nrocedurns' 
for the developinent rjid" ah te g ration ofToiieee courneo 
which lr<:;iudfe Amftrloen I i^dT nitrvievrpo^nin on the hXatory 
of title nation, and 6ppfQvV"t^e oug(«^atod proeeoural 
plan* 



c; 
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HOUSE BILL NO. 408$ 



February 1, 1973, Introduced by Rep. Vaughn and referred to 
the Committee on Colleges and Universities 

ee^2«gd'»7*^p*%mivep9ibtd»s>Pop«>Iepth*>A!aep^ee»«*{»4^Hev A BILL TO 
UBm FROM THE PAY?.a:NT OF TUITION OH 01HER mRICUUTION FEES 
IN ^.aCHIGAN CQIWNITY OH JUNIOR COLLEGES* COLLEGES, OR UNIVERSITIES 
• FOR NORTH Af.{ERICAN INDIANS AS DEFINED. 

THE PEOPLE OF. THE STATE OF mOHUH ENACT: 

1 Sec. 1. A coaimunity or junior college, college, or university 

2 vhich is supported wholly or partially by state funds shall not require 

3 paycoent for tuition from or on behalf of a person who is a North 

4 American Indian and who has been a resident of this state for at least 

5 ^-yeap 6 MON'HiS immediately preceding his enrollment in the community 

6 or junior college, college, or university. 

7 See. 2. * For the purposes of this act **North American Indian** 

8 means a person who is at least 1/4 quantum blood Indian/ AND A 

9 DESCENDANT OF A TRIBE WITHIN THE GEOGRAPHIC BOUNDRIES OF THE 
10 UNITED STATES OF AMS»ICA AND ITS TEFJIITOHIES. 
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llxhlbit 1, SUte?rent or the Problom 

A larfjc nuiftbcr of Native Accricon Indian otudftntc drop out of public 
eshool before coapletlnf? hlRh nchool, and those who attend coIXef;c show 
a high dropout rate in the freahnion year* 

Racial Identity has been the concern of many Anjerlcans in recent times, 
and there has been a strong sur^;c of /jserlcan Indian awareness in our 
total society. The Indian- youth appear to f l-id it very difficult to 
cope with the educational system which appears to exclude in content much 
Qf the history of the Indian people, or which projects the Aiaerican 
Indian as unwortiiy and incapable of developira^ his capacities. 

Ethnocentricity in a pluralistic society such as ours, it seems, creates 
stereotypes and hinders the developioent of the smaller ethnic groups. 
The American youth of all ethnic groups are sensitive to content materials 
of textbooks, attitudes of professloiuil educators, and parents. 

There appears to be a grov;ing concern among teachers and students in 
K-12 and colleges for more information and Inclusion of American Indian 
history, their life styles and values. 

E xhibit 2t College Course Descriptions 

Tlie development and integration of college courses which Include the 
American Indian viewpoints on the history of this nation should bo the 
concern of the staff at the respeciive colleges. At this point It 
appears that some materials need to be developed and that there should 
be developed a scholarly research program concerning Indian viewpoints 
on ecology, education, life styles, philosophy, cultural and heritage 
biie):eround. 

Ci}rrently, some colleges are developing an Indian studies program which 
li^elttdes language, local history, con temporary Indian history, tribalism, 
erd related courses. 

The greatest impact in alleviating traditional problems confronting the 
growth and development of America's Uative youth, it seems, will occur 
through courses de\reloped which reach the grefiitest number of college 
students. The Integration of American Indian tliinking into content 
iB^terials should enhance rather oppose valid &nd scholarly subject materials 

It should be realized that public schools have for a number of years 
recognized the high interest of students in Indian lore, legends, and 
their life styles. 

Saople Course Titles: Federal Government Policies Affecting Native 
Asierlcans; Contemporary Issues. Kvcnts, and Legislation Affecting the Lives 
of the Araerican Iniiun; Curcl&i Cc^urt Decisions Concerning Water, Land, 
Sovereignty, and Kativo American Rights. 
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Courcc D'ittcrlptlon of: "Federal Co^^cnurent Policies Affoctliin I^atlvc 
/jr.oric?aio"— Thia course io dcslfTie^ to ftxiunlno the poiicloa of the 
federal ijoven».'i;ent rrjch aa the rem*)val of the Couihcaat Indians to 
Indian Territory, the Dawes Severalty Act of 3387, the Indion rteor;»anlzatlon 
Act of 19>V, the Tenalnation Policy of the ♦>0*8, and the current 
Seir-Doternlnation Policy, 
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XX WAS MOVED AND SKCONDKD THAT THE 
COWICIL ON POSTSECOWDAUY EDUCATION 
SUPPORT. THE UECOMiMENDATION OF THE 
'rf.f^i' KOKCE THAT THE STATE UOAKD OJT 
|L,;»*epUCATJON COMPLETE A STUDY ON THE 
V>.jf EASmiLITY OF AN EXTERNAL DEGREE 
l>ROGRAM FOR MICHIGAN NOTING THAT 
ITHE COUNCIL BELIEVES THAT THE STUDY 
SHOULD liE CONDUCTED BY PERSONS RE- 
FLECTING THE BROAD SPECTRUM OF MICHIGAN 
iftESIDENTS INCLUDING LAY REPRESENTATIVES 
4>* /^f4D -EDUCATORS. MEN AND WOMEN, ETHNIC 
GROUPS, AGE RANGES. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
EDUCATIONAL SECTORS. AND FURTHER 
THAT ALL OR PART OF THE ORIGLN'AL TASK 
FORCE BE INCLUDED IN THE GROUP APPOINTED 
CONDUCT A FEASIBILITY STUDY. The 
• • /notion carried. 



EQUALIZATION 
OF COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 
FUNDING 
(Exhibit E): 



Dr. Jane Mochle presented this item and indicated 
that this was presented as an information Item 
for Council members. 

leased on discussion of the material presented 
and concern for equality in community college 
funding, IT WAS MOVED AND SECONDED THAT 
STAFF PRESENT TO THE COUNCIL ON POST- 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. AS QUICKLY AS 
f>OSSIBLE, A SERIES OF GUIDELINES AND 
PRINCIPLES WHICH WOULD GIVE COUNCIL 
MEMBERS FACTORS FOR CONSIDERING SOME 
FORM OF EQUALIZATION OF COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE FUNDING. The motion carried. 



POSITION 
STATEMENT ON 
INDIAN EDUCATION 
(Exhibit F): 



Mr. Lester Gemmill, Coordinator of Indian Affairs 
for the Michi£»an Department of Edxtcation, presented 
this item noting that the State Board of Education 
at its meeting on September 3 considered a revised 
version of House Bill 40S5, supported adoption of 
the 15511, and received information regarding pro- 
cedures for the development and integration of 
collejie courses which would include American 
Indian viewpoints on the Iiistory of this nation. 
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Tho propose?! plan was also approved by lha 
Stale lioard of Kducation. 

Following n lengthy discussion of tho conslitu- 
lionfility of House liiU 4085, IT WAS MOVED AND 
SKCONDICD THAT THE COUNCIL ON POST- 
SKCONDAKY EDUCATION UECOMMEND THAT 
THE STATE HOARD OF EDUCATION OPPOSE 
HOUSE BILL 4085 WITH THE UNDERSTANDING 
THAT THE COUNCIL ON POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION FURTHER RECOMMENDS THAT THE 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ENCOURAGE 
MICHIGAN COMMUNITY OR JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES TO PROVIDE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND OTHER FINANCL^L AID 
TO ASSIST NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS IN 
GAINING EQUAL ACCESS TO POSTSECONDARY • 
EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN. The motion carried 
with Professor Watancn and Mr. Say re voting 
against it . 

Also included in the discussion was a review of 
the procedural plan for the developnnent and in- 
tegration of college courses which include 
American Indian viewpoints on the history of 
this nation. This plan was discussed by the 
Council and the following action taken: 

IT WAS MOVED AND SECONDED THAT THE 
COUNCIL ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
APPROVE THE RECOMMENDED PROCEDURAL 
PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND INTEGRATION 
OF COLLEGE COURSES ON AMERICAN INDIAN 
VIEWPOINTS ON THE HISTORY OF THIS NATION. 
The motion carried . 

Dr. Huxol presented this item noting that at the 
July 2-3 meeting of the State Board of Education, 
the Board designated the Council on Postsecondary 
Education as a State Advisory Council to the' State 
Board of Education on all matters pertaining to the 
duties of the 1202 Commission. 

IT WAS MOVED AND SECONDED THAT THE 
COUNCIL ON l»OSTSECONnA»n* EDUCATION 
SUPl'OUT THE ACTION TAKEN BY THE STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION REGARDING THE 
DE.SK'.NAT10N OF THE COUNCIL ON POST- . 
SECONDARY EDUCATION AS A STATE ADVISORY 
0087 



